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News of the League 











Top Speakers Chosen 


coast 


will speak at the 65th annual National 


Prominent. men from coast to 
Conference on Government, which will 
be held November 15-18 at the Sheraton- 
Kimball Hotel in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mayor Robert F. W agner ol New 
York will be the speaker at the luncheon 
Monday. November 16. 

Vernon _ Myers. publisher ol Look, 
will speak at the Tuesday luncheon. 

Governor Mark O. Hatfield of Oregon 
Leverett S. Saltonstall of 


and Senator 


*. Wagner Vernon C. Myers 


Massachusetts will speak at the annual 
dinner Tuesday evening. 

Victor Gruen, architect-planner, who 
has gained international fame as a re- 
designer of downtown areas, will address 
the Wednesday 

The 


lenge of the Sixties.” 


luncheon. 
“The Chal- 


\“ ill be developed 


Conference theme. 
not only by these speakers but also by 
panels at general sessions Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday mornings and Mon- 
afternoons. 

National Mu- 
held 
15, fol- 


day and Tuesday 
Ihe annual meeting of 
nicipal League members will be 


at 10 A.M. Sunday, November 


509 


Leverett S. 


lowed by the annual business meeting 
of the League’s governing Council at 11. 
President Cecil Morgan has called an 
additional special meeting of the Coun- 
cil for 2:30 P.M. Sunday to discuss the 
report of the Committee on Policy and 
Program. 
After 


and 


other sessions 


preliminary 
Sunday, President 
the 
formally at the first general session at 


9:15 A.M. Monday. 


The All-America Cities jury, presided 


entertainment 


Morgan will open Conference 


Saltonstall Mark O. Hatfield 


over by George H. Gallup, director of 
the American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion, will hold hearings Monday after- 
noon and Tuesday morning to choose 
the eleven winning cities. 

Workshop sessions will discuss ways 
to improve state constitutions, campaign 
techniques of citizen associations, re- 
gional planning. partisan versus non- 
partisan local elections, fair campaign 
practices, and 


program performance 


budgeting and village management. 
\ post-conference tour of Old Stur- 
bridge Village. famous as a restoration 


of colonial days, has been scheduled. 





Victor Gruen 


Collins Nominated for President 


William Collins, vice president for the 


last ten years, has been nominated to 
succeed Cecil Morgan as National Mu- 
nicipal League president. 

Mr. Collins, who served also as chair- 
man of the Finance Committee from 
1947 to 1958, is president of Walter 
Kidde Constructors, with offices in New 
York, Houston, Baton Rouge and San 
Francisco. He has been active for many 
years as a civic leader, having served 


William Collins Arthur B. Langlie 


as campaign manager for a citizens’ 
slate for the Yonkers (New York) City 
Council, as a member of the Yonkers 
Board of Education and as trustee of 
Westchester 
the Hudson River Museum. 

Founder of the Yonkers Community 
Chest, Mr. Collins has also served his 
state as a member of the Comptroller's 
Commitiee on Constitutional Tax 
Debt Limitation and City-School Rela- 
Study 


tee. He has won considerable note as 


Community College and 


and 


tions and the Transit Commit- 
an amateur portrait painter of men. 
For vice presidents, the Nominating 
Committee, of which George H. Gallup, 
chairman of the Council, is chairman, 
has designated Arthur B. Langlie, presi- 
dent of McCall Corporation, and John 
S. Linen, former vice president of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank. Mr. Langlie is 
of Seattle and former 


former mayor 


governor of Washington. 
regional vice presidents: Jac 
Chambliss, Alvah H. 
Robert S. Cushman, Charles R. Die- 
bold. Ben B. Ehrlichman, John B. 
Gage, Carl J. Gilbert, Barry Goldwater, 


Lloyd Hale, A. E. 


For 
Chapman, Jr., 


Thomas Graham. 


Johnson: 

Also, L. E. Marlowe, Mark S. Mat- 
thews, J. Raburn Monroe, Norris Nash, 
H. Bruce Palmer, Thomas R. Reid, Lee 
M. Sharrar, Charles B. Stuart, H. V. 
Watkins, John F. Watlington, Jr., 
Mitchell Wolfson. 


members of the 


and 
For Council 
(terms to expire 1962): Paul R. Ging- 
her, Luther H. Gulick. Harry T. Ice. 
Betty L. Knox, Harry J. Krusz, Vernon 
C. Myers. Otto L. Nelson. Jr.. Mrs. 


new 


George H. Gallup, Frank A. Vanderlip, Jr.. 
and Mark S. Matthews, members of Nominating 
Committee, confer with Alfred Willoughby and 
Allen H. Seed, Jr., of League staff. 


Maurice H. Noun, James A. Singer and 
Alex R. Thomas. 

Harold S$. Buttenheim. William J. 
Henry L. Shattuck 
been nominated for reelection as honor- 


Pape and have 


ary vice presidents. 
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Editorial Comment 


Citizens Off Guard 


EORGE Washington Plunkitt, an 

early leader of Tammany Hall, 
used to liken reformers to morning 
glories. He expected them to win 
once in a while but he was sure they 
lacked staying powers and would be 
defeated soon by the regulars. 

This year there have been at least 
two dramatic examples of what hap- 
pens when “good” citizens develop a 
sense of complacency and lose their 
realization that the preservation of 
good government demands sustainéd 
and continuing effort. 

After many years of corrupt boss 
rule, Kansas City, Missouri, did an 
abrupt about face. Citizen groups, 
bolstered by an election law that 
helped prevent fraudulent votes, took 
control in 1940 and won for their 
city the reputation of being one of 
the best governed large cities in the 
country. Last spring, by a narrow 
margin, the machines won control of 
the city council for the first time in 
nineteen years.? 

The penalty for this lack of citizen 
attention to the duty of voting fell 
immediately and heavily. The city 
manager promptly resigned under 
pressure (and went to a better job) 


and, in the ensuing weeks, one highly 
qualified department head after 
another quit or was forced out. Other 
professionals of lesser rank followed 
suit. 

The new bosses were not disturbed. 
Even in these prosperous times, they 
had job seekers waiting, including the 
tavern keeper who recently had been 
caught trying to fake a hold-up. 

It was only five years ago that the 
citizens of Phenix City, Alabama, 
deeply shocked by the assassination 
of the attorney general who was try- 
ing to clean up the notorious “sin 
city,” voted in a reform regime. This 
fall, by the narrow margin of 209 
votes, the reform group lost control 
of the city council despite the warn- 
ing of the governor (son of the mar- 
tyred attorney general) that the old 
advocates of a wide-open town were 
waiting to get back in power. 

Fortunately, instances like these 
are rare. George Washington Plun- 
kitt may have been correct in his 
time but during this century the alert 
citizens of thousands of communities 
have preserved good, decent govern- 
ment as a steady diet and are ever 
alert to danger. 


The Mayor Testifies 


ACK in 1946, after his first six 
months as mayor of New York, 
William O’Dwyer told newspaper 
men he would never have sought the 


1 See the Review, May 1959, page 267; 
July 1959, page 378. 


job if he had realized how difficult 
and demanding it would be and he 
frankly admitted he had not had ade- 
quate previous executive experience. 

Now comes additional testimony 
from his current successor, Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner, who, noting that 


512 
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“local government is a complicated 
business,” expressed the opinion that 
when a man without experience ac- 
cepts a responsible office it costs the 
taxpayers “a good deal of money for 
a few years to have that fellow learn 
his lessons.” 

Mayor Wagner knows his way 
around in government, having served 
as president of the borough of Man- 
hattan and also in the federal gov- 
ernment. He has another advantage 
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not possessed by Mayor O’Dwyer in 
the well staffed office of the city ad- 
ministrator at his right hand. 

A basic need of “strong” mayors of 
large cities is to have capable ad- 
ministrative assistance and to dele- 
gate responsibilities to such staff. No 
matter what the charter and laws say, 
such mayors cannot otherwise do all 
that is expected of them and at the 
same time provide the necessary 


political leadership. 


It’s Still Unuair 


HE cheers of the radio and tele- 
vision industry over the relaxa- 
tion of “equal time” regulations in 
news broadcasts is understandable, 
in view of the unreasonableness of 
the previously existing conditions. 
But it still seems rather remark- 
able that Congress should incorporate 
in its amendment the admonition that 
“nothing in the foregoing shall be 
construed as relieving broadcasters, in 
connection with the presentation of 
newscasts, news interviews, news 
documentaries and on-the-spot cover- 
age of news events, from the obliga- 


tion imposed upon them under this 
act to operate in the public interest 
and to afford reasonable opportunity 
for the discussion of conflicting views 
on issues of public importance.” 

This seems unrealistic, unfair and 
inconsistent. All other mass media 
of communication can campaign for 
causes and candidates. Why single 
out radio and television? Apparently 
because they use the public’s air. 
But all the other media use things 
belonging to the public, including 
streets and highways and second 
class postage rates 





Putting Refuse to Work 


Sanitary landfill proves excellent way of turning 
evil-smelling eyesores into recreational areas. 


By LYDIA LAWRENCE* 


few polite term for it is refuse. 
But whether you use the polite 
term or call it by its common name— 
garbage—the problem is the same: 
how to get rid of it. 

In town after town across the 
United States the problem of garbage 
disposal is very real. In Des Moines, 
Iowa, for example, a huge dump 
borders a main artery into the city— 
within sight of the capitol building 
itself. Smoke and odors and rats 
infest the neighborhood. Refuse that 
never gets to the dump is strewn 
along roadways and in empty lots. 

Des Moines is not unusual. Ac- 
cording to public works officials, 60 
per cent of U.S. towns and cities 
have acute disposal problems; only 
20 per cent have facilities to meet 
even present demands, let alone 
future needs. The housewife with 
several pails of refuse outside the 
kitchen door rarely considers how 
much of it there is by the time 
everybody else’s pails are emptied 
too. Yet refuse from a town of 
50,000 will fill five acres of land 
fifteen feet deep every year. Nation- 
wide, discarded refuse and rubbish 
amount to about 250 billion pounds 
a year—enough to inundate the ten 
largest U.S. cities—and the figure is 


* This is the pen name for Lydia Rat- 
cliff, who is a reporter for Time. She has 
covered such diverse subjects as missiles, 
municipal problems and Wall Street and 
is a contributor to magazines of national 
circulation. 


growing. It has doubled since the 
end of the war. 

The urgency of the problem lies 
not only in the increasing amount of 
wastes but also in our explosive 
population growth. Most towns with- 
in a hundred miles of New York City 
have doubled their population in the 
past five years. Suburban popula- 
tions will quadruple by 1975 in many 
densely settled areas. “Cities and 
towns that fail to act now to correct 
the situation,” warns Robert Bugher, 
executive director of the American 
Public Works Association, “will be 
faced with serious problems in the 
decades to come.” 

By the time the town dump be- 
comes unsightly and a nuisance, it 
has already become a health risk. 
Many towns have experienced the 
critical point at which health officials 
close dumps altogether, opening the 
way for costly, makeshift procedures. 

Fortunately there is an answer for 
most of the towns now in search of a 
solution to refuse problems. In the 
past decade in this country, thou- 
sands of acres of _ evil-smelling, 
smoldering, rat-ridden eyesores have 
been converted into rolling, 
scaped parks. What happened in 
Smithtown, New York, is typical. 


tree- 


Until last year, Smithtown’s dump 
covered a tract of land only a mile 
and a half from the main business 
district. It fumed, burned and har- 
bored a population of a million rats. 


514 
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Continual complaints of sickening 
odors were being received by the 
county health department. The fire 
department was summoned at least 
twice a month to fight spontaneous 
fires which threatened nearby dwell- 
ings and woodlands. Flies multiplied 
and swarmed over the town. 

When Smithtown discovered that 
an incinerator would cost a prohibi- 
tive million dollars, it sought aid 
from local engineers. Their recom- 
mendation: that the town solve its 
problem by the practice of “sanitary 
landfill.” 

“Basically,” says the man who 
engineered Smithtown’s project, 
“sanitary landfill is a bulldozer and 
a large hole in the ground. You use 
the refuse as fill, cover it with dirt 
and make useful land out of an eye- 
sore.” Smithtown bought a $16,000 
bulldozer-like machine called a 
“Traxcavator.”’ The Traxcavator be- 
gan leveling off the 50-foot mountain 
of rubbish. The town highway de- 
partment and road builders with sur- 
plus dirt offered fill to go on top. 
With the sanitary landfill under way, 
the air cleared, fires were quenched, 
rats and insects gradually eliminated. 

So much for the old dump. But 
what about disposal of current gar- 
bage? Landfill just goes on con- 
tinually. Dumping is confined to a 
small “working bank.’ There refuse 
is immediately packed and smoothed 
by the bulldozer, and topped by 
dirt at the end of each day. By dusk, 
a visitor sees no evidence of a lettuce 
leaf or tin can. As soon as a sizable 
portion of land is filled, it is covered 
with a two-foot layer of topsoil and 
planted with grass, trees and shrub- 
bery. Land is carefully contoured 
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during the course of the filling opera- 
tion. 

Smithtown will soon boast a recre- 
ation area which the town’s rapid 
growth and concentrated home- 
building might never have allowed. 
Land bordering the area, once tax 
delinquent, has been bought at 
$3,500 an acre. So successful has the 
landfill been that Smithtown has set 
up a second project across the street 
to accommodate present and future 
needs. This time a vast gravel pit 
was provided by the operator who 
was happy to be rid of it. 

Smithtown’s 40,000 citizens paid 
little more than one dollar apiece for 
the transformation, will pay about 
50 cents a year for maintenance. 
This is little more than the cost of 
previous slipshod procedures. And, 
as one citizen asks, “What price can 
you put on a playground and flowers 
and trees?” 

* * + 

Sanitary landfill is the least expen- 
sive method for turning ugly, worth- 
less land into green parks, golf 
courses, playgrounds and building 
sites. Towns that have tried sani- 
tary landfill have been enthusiastic 
about the results. Los Angeles, which 
is in the course of filling a canyon, 
will have ball diamonds, tennis 
courts and other facilities. In Seattle, 
a 70-acre landfill—once swampland— 
is now a parking lot and athletic 
field for the University of Washing- 
ton. New York’s Westchester County 
is using landfill to reclaim a swamp. 
Elmhurst, Illinois, plans a full com- 
plement of tennis courts, baseball 
diamonds and rolling mounds for 
winter sledding. Waterloo, Iowa, has 
used sanitary landfill to build bul- 
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warks for flood protection and the 
town reclaims land in this way for 
new industrial sites. Other towns use 
landfills for heliports, skating rinks. 

Not only does the method turn bad 
land into good, but it can do its 
work right in town without being 
offensive. This saves transportation 
and labor expenses incurred when 
refuse is hauled from doorstep to an 
old-fashioned dump on the outskirts. 
Engineers have a simple way of dis- 
pelling the fears of citizens reluctant 
to approve such mid-city refuse dis- 
posal. In Birmingham, Alabama, 
and Westport, Connecticut, they held 
public tea parties smack on top of 
landfills. In Waukegan, Illinois, after 
a four-year battle had raged over a 
solution to the refuse problem, a 
private contractor offered to establish 
a sanitary landfill on a six-months 
public trial. Hundreds came to wit- 
ness the project and its closest neigh- 
bor became the landfill’s biggest 
booster. 

Landfill usually can be used where 
there is any sort of low-lying land or 
a scar in the ground. New Jersey’s 
vast swampy “Meadows” are tempt- 
ing grounds for the disposal of refuse 
from scores of growing suburban 
towns. In Alameda, California, tidal 
fiats are used and, in Burbank, a can- 
yon serves the purpose. Niagara 
Falls is using an abandoned mile- 
long canal which once supplied a 
hydroelectric station. Gullies, ra- 
vines, abandoned strip mines simi- 
larly cry for refuse and for reclama- 
tion. 

Some densely-populated towns, of 
course, have very little land. Most 
of these must build a costly inciner- 
ator. But many towns which have 
taken this course have found them 
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partially self-supporting. In Atlan- 
ta, Georgia, the incinerator produces 
560 billion pounds of steam a year 
and thus heats most downtown of- 
fice buildings. Some cities use the 
heat of burning refuse to make steam 
and generate electricity. In France, 
for example, Paris incinerators are 
hooked directly into the public 
utility system. 

One question may well arise in the 
future: What happens when ll 
“extra” land is filled and there is no 
place for the unburnable 10 per cent 
left by incinerators? 

Engineers are trying to develop an 
efficient way of “composting” refuse 
—allowing it to decompose until it 
turns to humus, much as in a garden 
compost heap. They hope to find a 
chemical agent that will break down 
all materials, including glass and 
metal. 

* * * 


Meanwhile, the sanitary landfill 
method offers a way out for the ma- 
jority of our garbage-troubled towns, 
and something additional besides. As 
New York’s Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller recently warned, many areas, 
particularly in the vicinity of our 
large cities, soon will be solidly built 
up unless we take steps to assure 
recreation space. Through landfill 
we can get rid of the garbage and 
turn our wastelands and dumps into 
parks and playgrounds. 

Maurice Feldman, deputy chief 
engineer of New York City’s Bureau 
of Waste Disposal, who turns swamps 
and marshes into two million dollars 
worth of land every year, says, 
“Refuse can no longer be treated as 
a nuisance. We can put it to work 
and it will more than pay its way in 
the long run.” 





Business in Polities? 


Civic leader suggests that nature and extent of 
current activities are in many ways disturbing. 


By CHARLES P. TAFT* 


tN canap-sarge read almost daily 
now that businessmen should 
go into politics. This has been said 
before but not so often or so broadly. 
A few years ago, business leaders 
were being urged to work at the local 
political level. Now, every salaried 
employee in some companies is being 
called upon to select the party that 
best represents his point of view and 
work for that party in his neighbor- 
hood. 

This sounds good, especially to one 
who has watched local groups seek 
businessman candidates for, say, the 
city council in such a well governed 
and progressive city as Cincinnati. 
The task of finding candidates is 
harder every year, it seems. Perhaps, 
one thinks, this movement can help. 
But how “civic” is it? 

Business has been in politics a long 
time. I have been told that at the 
end of the seventeenth century the 
sons of Robert Taft, a wheelwright 
of Mendon, Massachusetts, became 
selectmen of the town and worked 


* Mr. Taft, an attorney, was formerly 
mayor of Cincinnati. He has served a 
number of terms as a member of the coun- 
cil of that city, has been appointed to 
various federal positions, and is a member 
of the President’s Committee for National 
Trade Policy. Mr. Taft is author of several 
books in the political field. This article is 
reprinted with permission from the New 
York Times Magazine for August 30, 1959. 

1 See Natronat Muwnicrpar Review, 
January 1958, ._page 39; November 1958, 
page 497; December 1958, page 582; also 
NatronaL Crvic Review, May 1959, page 
266, and September 1959, page 434. 
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hard to get a bridge built to the west 
over the Blackstone River—where, 
coincidentally no doubt, they owned 
some land. 

Certainly the “robber barons” were 
in politics up to their ears, from Jim 
Fisk and Commodore Vanderbilt to 
the copper kings of Montana. Rail- 
roaders, liquor dealers, insurance 
men, shipping magnates, fair-traders 
and price discounters are only a few 
of the businessmen who have found it 
necessary to go to state legislatures 
and Congress. Makers of fire depart- 
ment equipment, concrete and black- 
top purveyors, claypipe manufactur- 
ers, road and building contractors, 
all are concerned with who is mayor, 
city manager, councilman or gover- 
nor. 

Companies of any size have 
trouble shooter, part or full time, wio 
knows his way around in politics. He 
may also be the one who decides 
what campaign contribution is made 
to what politician by what officer— 
from his personal salary, of course. 

Government regulation in the state 
or national capital makes a common 
front essential to an industry. Gov- 
ernment contracts may be the life- 
blood of the business, as with most 
airplane companies. So trade associa- 
tions grow and prosper, and larger 
companies have branch offices in 
Washington. 

Then what is new about the busi- 
ness-into-politics movement? One 
thing is its scale. One nationally 
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known corporation has trained a bat- 
talion of 500 executives to spread the 
gospel of company views on public 
issues. Another new element is that 
the present movement, upon exami- 
nation, begins to assume some of the 
aspects of a public relations opera- 
tion. There is even a New York ad- 
vertising firm organized last year 
specifically to advise companies in 
this limited field. 

Is all this good or bad? How far 
will it get? 

There is a lot of sound thinking 
behind a program for a “better busi- 
ness climate.” A big local plant is 
usually a sitting duck for a rabble 
rouser on a city council. It shouldn’t 
be; its intelligent leaders—and its 
employees on lower levels—ought to 
fight back. 

But there is something wrong with 
the broad drive to get employees into 


politics. Even the political P. R. firm 
warns businessmen to look out. Dem- 
ocratic National Chairman Paul But- 
ler, in a joint interview last May 
with Thruston B. Morton, his Re- 


publican counterpart, said: “With 
. Narrow purposes in mind they 
are going to end up alienating the 
general public, creating suspicion of 
the business community and doing a 
clumsy job of obtaining even their 
narrow objectives.” And Mr. Morton 
warned: “If businessmen are to 
achieve a maximum effectiveness in 
politics, they must work toward this 
goal as citizens rather than as spokes- 
men for, or representatives of, just 
one segment of our total economy.” 
Henry Kaiser and George Romney, 
both pretty good judges of sound 
business public relations, have stood 
against the whole idea of business 
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telling its employees to go into poli- 
tics—apparently for just the reasons 
Butler and Morton gave. 

That warning is sound. What is 
really self-interest, however justifia- 
ble, ought not to be blown up into 
civic spirit, and it ought to be ad- 
vanced with some degree of attrac- 
tive modesty and humility. What is 
good for General Motors is not neces- 
sarily good for the country—or the 
city. 

+ * * 

A second thing wrong with the 
campaign is that it is, in fact, aimed 
at labor. This central motivation—to 
rival big labor and beat down labor 
organizations—is openly stated in 
many cases. An executive of a large 
corporation, in a speech to the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council in October 
1958, urged more vigorous political 
action by businessmen because of his 
“personal” appraisal of the AFL- 
CIO as the “most aggressive and 
successful force in politics.” This 
power, he said, is “principally in the 
hands of other [than racketeer] 
union officials, who nevertheless put 
forth ideologies and proposals which 
result in inflation, concentration of 
power in central government, damage 
to progress and withering of freedom.” 
I cannot remember any endorsement 
of political participation by business 
not closely related to emotion about 
the labor problem. 

You may ask why this campaign 
should not be aimed at labor. There 
are two good reasons. 

One is that labor is not as effective 
at the polls or in Congress or the 
state legislatures as is assumed in 
this emotional reaction. The Taft- 
Hartley Act was passed by more than 
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a two-thirds margin over President 
Truman’s veto and the labor reform 
bill that recently passed the House? 
was certainly not the one labor 
wanted. At the local level labor 
seldom really works for a candidate 
—only once since 1925 in Cincinnati, 
for example. 

Labor can vote against, when the 
issue is something like the “right to 
work,” and when people in general 
feel it is simply punitive, not con- 
structive. And if labor comes out to 
vote on such an issue, it may knock 
off a candidate incidentally, as it did 
Senator John Bricker in Ohio last 
November. But although workers 
may get herded out to register, they 
do not vote as “labor.” In fact, they 
do not vote much at all. Their local 
leaders have their hands too full with 
union politics to spend much time on 
local, state or national party politics. 

The other reason against just “op- 
posing labor” is that a wholly nega- 
tive campaign, for all that it may be 
temporarily effective, does not work 
in the long pull. As Arthur Motley, 
publisher of Parade Magazine and a 
leader in the successful fight to elect 
Representative John V. Lindsay 
against the opposition of the Re- 
publican organization in New York’s 
Seventeenth District last November, 
has put it: “I can see no future for 
business and our kind of economy if 
we’re merely going to have ‘big busi- 
ness’ opposing ‘big labor’ in the po- 
litical arena.” 

This leads us to my third general 
objection to the “business into poli- 
tics’ campaign—the fact that it 

2 Since this article was published a 
labor bill has been enacted 
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looks, and sometimes acts, as if it 
were against all progress. For ex- 
ample, an official of one of our largest 
corporations, active in the movement, 
has talked about “successful Re- 
publican candidates who were pulled 
far to the left in their campaign obli- 
gations and promises.’’ The head of 
another company, located in New 
Jersey, which conducts one of these 
programs, has been reported organiz- 
ing to prevent the renomination of 
Clifford Case as senator from that 
state because his record is “indistin- 
guishable from the Americans for 
Democratic Action.” Yet Case in 
four years is recorded as supporting 
President Eisenhower 85 per cent of 
the time, compared with 83 per cent 
for former Senator H. Alexander 
Smith. 


* * 


There is an interesting schizo- 


phrenia here. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce are of- 
ficially opposed to any program like 
public housing, and want urban re- 
newal stopped or reduced rapidly. 


Yet many of their distinguished 
members belong to organizations in 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Boston or San Francisco which are 
the civic spark plugs for urban re- 
newal as the only cure for the blight 
at the heart of practically every large 
city in America. In that connection 
they support public housing. They 
go to state capitals and to Washing- 
ton and say so, while the N.A.M. 
and Chamber of Commerce present 
resolutions to the contrary in the 
same places. 

It may be argued that if business- 
men want to go into politics to op- 
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pose labor, urban renewal or Senator 
Case, that is their privilege. To this 
I answer that we are talking about 
politics and that politics, as the art 
of the possible, is no place for anti- 
intellectual absolutism about eco- 
nomics and social sciences, or about 
individuals, either. I do not advocate 
compromise with principles but I do 
mean that in these areas nobody 
knows all, that humility learns more 
than arrogance and that an intelligent 
and honest opponent may have a 
little—just a littlk—in which he may 
be right. 
* * * 

My final objection to the “go into 
politics” movement is that it general- 
ly neglects local government where 
public servants provide us with 
streets, sewers, hospitals, police pro- 
tection, water and garbage disposal. 
Rather, the movement’s sponsors 
back the local “organization” for sup- 
posedly doing the job for the Re- 
publican candidates for president, 
senator, congressman or governor. 
(Let us face it: these sponsors work 
with Democrats because they have to 
in most large cities, but they are all 
Republicans. ) 

The truth is that a local Republi- 
can organization does very little for 
the four named officials on the Re- 
publican ticket, especially if there is 
a real fight on. It is much more in- 
terested in the probate judge (sur- 
rogate in New York), the auditor 
(tax assessor), the sheriff and the 
county commissioners. 

My late brother, Senator Robert 
A. Taft, now highly revered by the 
organization in Cincinnati, always ran 
well behind those local officials, and it 
was not the Cincinnati or any other 
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local organization that pulled him 
through for re-election in 1944 by 
just 17,000 out of well over 2,000,000 
votes in the state of Ohio. 

Local government—good efficient 
local government—is where any po- 
litical movement ought to begin, 
especially when, as today, most na- 
tional domestic issues, including 
labor corruption, have their roots 
there. And from local government, 
too, come those good candidates for 
national office whom this movement 
is looking for. 

But few spokesmen for the move- 
ment even think of local government 
when they make their speeches. I 
heard a top corporation man describe 
the whole program to a president’s 
round table of the American Manage- 
ment Association. When he had fin- 
ished I asked if what he said applied: 
(1) to local government, (2) to a city 
with an independent local movement 
like our Cincinnati Charter Commit- 
tee, and (3) to places like Detroit or 
Dayton where the national parties 
take no part in local elections. (A 
poll taken last April showed that 60 
per cent of American cities with more 
than 50,000 population have no Re- 
publican or Democratic activities.) 
The answer was that, of course, the 
program applied there, too. I can 
only say there is very, very little in 
his company’s literature to show it. 

Yet there is much that businessmen 
could do in politics. They are ur- 
gently needed. Clearly, since I have 
been so critical, it is up to me to lay 
out some guide lines. 

(1) One thing that businessmen 
are doing, and that they should do 
more of, is exemplified by the Cleve- 
land Foundation, the Citizens De- 
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velopment Committee in Cincinnati 
and the Allegheny County group in 
Pittsburgh. These organizations back 
master plans for their areas and help 
and encourage local officials of either 
party to carry these plans through. 
Their businessman members go to 
state capitals and Washington to help 
cut through red tape or get new legis- 
lation. 

(2) Businessmen should take 
adult courses in economics, as mem- 
bers of the Committee for Economic 
Development do. Too many of the 
vocal ones rely on self-constituted 
research organizations that tell them 
what they want to hear instead of on 
professionally recognized groups like 
the National Bureau for Economic 
Research, the Brookings Institution 
or the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 


(3) Businessmen ought to write 


their own speeches and do a lot of 
their own homework. They should 
practice persuasive speaking, seek 
critical comments on their technical 


proficiency. Few businessmen can 
stand up to comparable labor leaders, 
mostly for want of practice and train- 
ing in both sound economics and 
public speaking. 

(4) Businessmen who go into poli- 
tics should learn first that the “pros” 
have no interest in their participation 
except as moneybags or fat cats and 
perhaps as rubber stamps for the 
ticket. 


To put it affirmatively, the place to 
begin is usually with a fight—against 
the organization—to get good candi- 
dates nominated and elected in both 
the party primary and the election. 
Talking about starting in the pre- 
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cincts of your own party organization 
is eyewash, because intelligent young 
businessmen are the last thing the 
local machine wants. It wants order- 
takers who will produce votes for the 
slate at the primary. After that, of 
course, the voters probably have little 
choice. 

This is not a sorehead’s gripe. I 
can get myself elected in my home 
town against the organization. I have 
done it in eleven primary or general 
elections, and I have lost in only 
three. 

* * * 

But my point is shown by the 
White Plains [New York] Republi- 
can primary fight of a couple of years 
ago, in which a group of insurgent 
beginners lost by only 1,000 votes in 
20,000, and by last fall’s victory for 
an anti-organization Republican con- 
gressional candidate in New York’s 
Seventeenth District. A group of 
young Republican businessmen has 
even analyzed the marginal districts 
around the country and set out to 
show, with some success, what a good 
plan can do, with good local leader- 
ship. 

Every good American ought to be 
in politics, because through politics 
his government is run in a way that 
provides justice for his rights, and the 
services that make it possible to live 
as pleasantly as few in history have 
lived before. Businessmen can help 
make the word “politician” an honor- 
able tag, even an intellectual tag, and 
have all kinds of fascinating fun 
doing it. But no one should fall for 
the canned slogan: “Join the party 
of your choice and start working in it 
at the precinct level (and, boy, let’s 
sock these damned unions).” 





No Positive Barriers 


Intergovernmental cooperation is not prevented by 


state constitutions but there is need to ease way. 


By FREDERICK L. ZIMMERMANN and MITCHELL WENDELL* 


TATE constitutions contain no 

impassable barriers to intergov- 
ernmental cooperation. Some provi- 
sions placed in the state documents 
by, inadvertence have at times tempo- 
rarily blocked action but ways around 
them have always been found. How- 
ever, the growth of intergovernmental 
relations — federal-state, interstate, 
interlocal, state-local and _ federal- 
local'—suggests that the time has 
come for state constitutions to facili- 
tate this process positively. Certainly 
there is agreement that the encour- 
agement of joint governmental action 
—both horizontal and vertical—is 
desirable and necessary. 

State-local relations are in a differ- 
ent category from the others. The 
organic relationship between the state 
and its political subdivisions raises a 
different set of problems and state 
constitutions have long treated them 
in considerable detail. Definite chan- 


* Professor Zimmermann is a member of 
the faculty of Hunter College; Professor 
Wendell is on the faculty of American 
International College. Both are members 
of the staff of the New York Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Interstate Coopera- 
tion 

1 State-foreign relations (including 
transborder interlocal arrangements) also 
should be noted. The growth of such 
relationships certainly would seem to be 
indicated on the long Canadian border 
transecting important areas (urban, water, 
recreational, etc.) in view of the marked 
recent development of cross-border com- 
munication. Congress in recent years has 
authorized several agreements between 
states and Canadian governments. 


nels have been established. The is- 
sues involved in restrictive constitu- 
tional provisions of various types are 
well known. The problems are known 
even if the solutions are not. 


On the other hand, the other 
areas of intergovernmental relations 
—those between governments not or- 
ganically connected—are newer. 
Channels are being explored, patterns 
developed. 


State constitutions did not general- 
ly anticipate these truly intergovern- 
menta! relationships, particularly 
interstate and interlocal. Fortunately, 
the fundamental laws do not embody 
specific restrictions seeking to limit 
such arrangements, nor has the in- 
crease in the interaction between 
governments stimulated significant 
efforts to place restrictions there now. 


Invariably, where constitutional 
language has caused a problem it has 
done so by inadvertence. For ex- 
ample, phrases expressing geographi- 
cal limits such as “within the state” 
or “within the county” have occasion- 
ally set up obstacles. Some years ago 
a Texas court construed the constitu- 
tion of that state to bar the creation 
of school districts bridging county 
lines because that document provided 
for such districts only within a single 
county. Texas changed its constitu- 
tion to eliminate this bar but created 
another; a new clause, “within the 
state,” was interpreted to bar an 


2 
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interstate school district.2 Doubtless, 
the new phrase was not designed as a 
limitation but became such inadvert- 
ently. 

Such instances of conflict are rare, 
fortunately, but the possibility re- 
mains that intergovernmental ar- 
rangements may be affected by the 
negative implications of constitution- 
al phraseology. The possibility is 
stronger in the area of state-local re- 
lations than in others because of the 
nature and variety of constitutional 
provisions concerned with local gov- 
ernment. The Massachusetts legisla- 
ture, in designing a town planning 
law, abandoned language which 
would have permitted joint planning 
with localities in neighboring states 
because of doubts as to constitutional 
feasibility. 

~ * a 


To quiet doubts concerning the au- 


thority of the legislature, New York 
in 1954 passed an amendment pro- 
viding for the joint solution of water 
supply problems by neighboring com- 
munities within the state. A year later 
another amendment was necessary to 
provide for such joint action in meet- 
ing sewage conveyance, treatment 
and disposal, and drainage problems. 

Such constitutional questions, how- 
ever, are not insurmountable and 
often can be avoided by careful 
drafting. California, New York, 
Kansas and Nevada legislatures have 
granted broad authorization for inter- 
local agreements across state lines 
suggesting a considerable degree of 
freedom from constitutional ques- 


2 Parks v. West, 102 Texas 11, 111 S.W. 
726 (1908); Texas-New Mexico School 
District No. 1 v. Farnwell Independent 
School District, 184 S.W. 2d 642 (1944). 
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tions. Interstate meetings consider- 
ing the desirability of such legislation 
have produced no_ constitutional 
problems. 

In interstate relations constitution- 
al problems may result from the 
phraseology of constitutional prohi- 
bitions framed for other purposes in 
other times. For example, efforts of 
some western states to establish joint 
correctional institutions through in- 
terstate compacts, or to provide for 
the joint use of such existing institu- 
tions, might have run afoul of provi- 
sions prohibiting the appropriation 
of any state funds to institutions or 
agencies not under the absolute or 
exclusive control of the state. 

Earlier a similar effort by these 
states relating to education stimu- 
lated a legal memorandum which read 
in part: “It would appear that the 
framers of the various state consti- 
tutions did not contemplate the co- 
operation of several states for the 
purpose of establishing regional insti- 
tutions and, therefore, did not, en- 
visage this particular problem.” 
Ultimately, it was possible to draft 
around both these problems particu- 
larly in view of liberal interpretations 
of the clauses by the courts of several 
of the states. 

Federal-state relations have en- 
joyed the same freedom from 
impassable constitutional _ barriers. 
There have been no notable ones 
blocking state cooperation with the 
federal government.* Some state 


8 An interpretation of the Florida con- 
stitution by the state Supreme Court 
raised constitutional barriers to Title I ar- 
rangements but the decision did not relate 
to the intergovernmental aspects. Adams v 
Housing Authority of City of Daytona 
Beach, 60 So. 2d, 663 (1952) 
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constitutions, however, do contain 
clauses which can be interpreted to 
prohibit state officials from serving 
on any federal agency. The attorney 
general of Texas recently held that 
Article 16, Section 33, of the state’s 
constitution prohibited the president 
of a state university from serving on 
a federal advisory board because it 
prohibited salary payments to any 
person “who holds at the same time 
any other office or position of honor, 
trust or profit under this state or the 
United States, except as prescribed in 
this constitution.” Ironically, the 
clause also barred acceptance by the 
attorney general of a presidential ap- 
pointment to the Commission on 
International Rules of Judicial Pro- 
cedure. Restrictive clauses of this 
type are clearly undesirable. 
. * ” 

There is no known abandonment 
of a projected interstate compact be- 
cause of obstacles raised by state 
constitutions. Only in two instances 
have state courts held interstate com- 
pacts to violate state constitutions. 
One is the Texas decision already 
referred to which is of minor impor- 
tance. The other is the classic case 
of State ex rel. Dyer v. Sims in which 
the Supreme Court of West Virginia 
voided a delegation of police power to 
an interstate commission created by 
compact because, the court reasoned, 
that agency was outside the state and 
thus beyond its control. The Supreme 
Court of the United States later re- 
versed this ‘case in one of its most 
famous decisions on the compact 
clause.‘ 

Interstate 


4 341 US. 22, 1951. 


compacts are in a 
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stronger position vis-a-vis state con- 
stitutional challenge than any other 
instrument of intergovernmental rela- 
tions except, perhaps, federal-state 
contractual arrangements. Compacts 
raise a federal question bringing 
them within the ken of the federal 
courts. Moreover, the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Dyer case indi- 
cates that when interstate compacts 
are under scrutiny the court will 
make exception to its rule and review 
the interpretation of a state’s consti- 
tution by its highest court. In addi- 
tion, the fact that interstate compacts 
are embodied in state enabling acts 
widens the opportunities to reconcile 
possible conflicts in the drafting of 
the enabling legislation. 

Despite the absence of evidence 
that state constitutions have limited 
intergovernmental relations unduly, 
facilitative clauses can free the de- 
velopment of such relationships from 
the threat of possible strictures aris- 
ing from language designed for other 
purposes. 

Particularistic clauses can achieve 
specific objectives. For example, 
Article 9 of the New York constitu- 
tion states: “The legislature may 
authorize boards of supervisors or 
other elective governing bodies of 
two or more counties to provide by 
agreement for the discharge within 
the territorial limits of such counties 
or parts thereof of one or more gov- 
ernmental functions,” while Article 10 
exempts a public corporation created 
“pursuant to an interstate compact” 
from certain constitutional prohibi- 
tions and also provides that constitu- 
tional requirements for supervision of 
the accounts of certain public corpo- 
rations shall not apply to those 
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created by “compact with another 
state or with a foreign power, except 
with the consent of the parties to 
such agreement or compact.” 
Consideration might be given to 
the use of broad clauses of an en- 
abling or “saving” character such as 
those contained in the Missouri, 
Alaska and Hawaii constitutions or 
the Model State Constitution of the 
National Municipal League, or the 
proposed Florida constitution as ap- 
proved by the legislature in 1957.5 
These clauses are not essential, how- 
ever, and should not be stressed to 
the point that the courts might view 
their absence as in itself a limitation 
on the freedom of intergovernmental 
relations. When such clauses are 
used, careful drafting is needed in 
order to make certain in their case 
also that the language does not imply 
limitations which it does not intend. 


For example, the provision in the 
proposed Florida constitution reads: 


Any local governmental unit may 
contract and cooperate with other 
local governmental units, with the 
state, or with the United States in 
the exercise of any of its authorized 
proprietary functions for the plan- 
ning, development, construction, 
acquisition or operation of any pub- 
lic improvement or facility or for 
a common service. 


While it could be argued that 
“other local governmental units” is 
intended to include units in other 
states, a court could decide that the 
provision refers only to localities 
within the state. Such a ruling would 


5 Missouri, Article IV, Section 16; Alas- 
ka, Article XII, Section 2; Hawaii, Article 
XIV, Section 5; Model, Article XI; and 
Florida draft, Article VII, Section 14. 
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bar legislation authorizing interlocal 
cooperation across state lines. This 
result would undoubtedly be inad- 
vertent even though in view of the 
geography of Florida the conse- 
quences might not be as important 
as in other states. 
om 7 . 


The Model State Constitution does 
not specifically provide for interlocal 
cooperation across state lines. This 
omission might imply to a court that 
such cooperation is unconstitutional. 
Similarly both the Model and the 
proposed Florida constitution imply 
that a political subdivision of a state 
may make an agreement with the 
United States free of any possible 
legal or administrative check on the 
part of the parent state government. 
While it is desirable to secure as 
wide freedom as possible for inter- 
governmental agreements, it is un- 
desirable for the states to be denied 
the power to limit or even review the 
power of their subdivisions—units of 
government for which they must bear 
ultimate responsibility—to make 
agreements with another government, 
one which does not bear such re- 
sponsibility. Moreover, such agree- 
ments would be more binding than 
any possible relationship with their 
parent government. Carried to their 
logical extreme, such procedures 
would disintegrate our basic govern- 
mental framework. Even if limited 
in practice, they could confuse and 
distort. 

The following offers a more de- 
sirable facilitative clause: 


The state, or any one or more of 
its municipal corporations and other 
subdivisions, may exercise any of 

(Continued on page 554) 
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Wisconsin Changes 
Administrative Plan 


Budget, Personnel Grouped 


With Four Other Bureaus 

S A result of an act of the 1959 

Wisconsin legislature, that state has 
a newly organized Department of Ad- 
ministration. This was a major point 
in Governor Gaylord Nelson’s legislative 
program for a more efficient state admin- 
istrative organization. 

The department is headed by a com- 
missioner appointed by the governor; 
the commissioner appoints his own dep- 
uty administrator. It includes the former 
Department of Budgets and Accounts 
and the former Bureaus of Engineering, 
Personnel and Purchases, with some re- 
organization and realignment of func- 
tions. Bureaus of Management and Gen- 
eral were created. 

The commissioner of the department 
and the director of the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel become ex officio members of the 
State Personnel Board and are to attend 
sessions other than those involving ap- 
peals. Basic civil service authority re- 
mains as at ‘present with the director. 

The Personnel Board is to submit a 
biennial report directly to the legislature 
rather than to the commissioner of the 
Department of Administration or to the 
governor. This is to include 
mendations for improvement of the state 
according to the Public 
Association. 

All employees of the departments and 
bureaus affected by the changes were 
transferred without loss of pay or status 
and are under the classified service. The 
members of the governor’s research staff 
were blanketed into the civil service sys- 
tem and all new appointments are to be 


Services 


recom- 


civil service, 


Personnel 


made under regular civil service proce- 
dures. 


New Intergovernmental 
Relations Commission 

A bipartisan permanent Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions was created by Congress at its 
recent session. The Fountain bill estab- 
lishing the commission became law on 
September 24 upon being signed by 
President Eisenhower. Under its terms 
the President was expected to convene 
the commission within 90 days. 

The commission is 
members, as follows: 
House of Representatives, 
the Senate, three from the 
branch of the federal government, four 
state governors, three members of state 
legislatures, four three 
officers and three persons from private 
life. 

Members of Congress are to be ap- 
pointed by the speaker of the House and 
the president of the Senate. Members 
representing state and local government 
are to be appointed by the President 
from panels of elected public officials 
selected respectively by the Governor's 
Conference, Council of State Govern- 
ments, American Municipal Association, 
U.S. Conference of Mayors and Na- 
tional Association of County Officials. 

The commission is reported to be the 
first permanent intergovernmental body 
in which is assembled a representative 
group of public officials drawn from all 
levels of government. 


composed of 26 
three from the 
three from 


executive 


mayors, county 


The act creating the commission lists 
its duties as follows: 

1. Bring together representatives of 
the federal, state and local governments 
for the consideration of common prob- 
lems ; 

2. Provide a forum for discussing the 
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administration and coordination of feder- 
al grant and other programs requiring 
intergovernmental cooperation ; 

3. Give critical attention to the con- 
ditions and controls involved in the ad- 
ministration of federal grant programs; 

4. Make available technical assistance 
to the executive and legislative branches 
of the federal government in the review 
of proposed legislation to determine its 
over-all effect on the federal system; 

5. Encourage discussion and study at 
an early stage of emerging public prob- 
that are likely to inter- 
governmental cooperation ; 


lems require 
6. Recommend, within the framework 
of the constitution, the most desirable 
allocation of governmental functions, re- 
sponsibilities among the 
several levels of government; and 
of coordinat- 
ing and simplifying tax laws and ad- 


and revenues 


7. Recommend methods 
ministrative practices to achieve a more 
orderly and less competitive fiscal rela- 
tionship between the levels of govern- 
ment and to reduce the burden of com- 
pliance for taxpayers. 

The legislation setting up the advisory 
commission introduced by Repre- 
sentative L. H. (Democrat, 
North Carolina), chairman of the Inter- 


was 
Fountain 


governmental Relations Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on 
Operations. 


Government 
For the past three years the 
Fountain subcommittee has made an ex- 
tensive study of federal-state-local rela- 
tions, including a series of regional hear- 
ings held during 1957 to 
grassroots thinking of 
officials. A 


obtain the 
state 
spon- 


local and 
companion bill 
sored in the Senate by Senator Edmund 
S. Muskie Maine) 


others. 


was 


(Democrat, and 25 
Resolutions supporting the enactment 
of this from 
many organizations, including the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, American Municipal 
Association, United States Conference of 
Mayors, and National 
County Officials. 


legislation were received 


Association of 
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Reorganization Laws 


Adopted in North Carolina 


Nearly all recommendations of North 
Carolina’s third Commission on Re- 
organization of State Government! were 
adopted by the 1959 legislature. As re- 
ported by the Institute of Government, 
University of North Carolina, these acts 
included the following (the topics being 
given in the same order as in the May 
REVIEW ) : 

1. The Commission on Interstate Co- 
operation is reduced from nineteen to 
nine members and is required to study 
and advise the governor and the legis- 
lature interstate 
and 
available from interstate service agencies 
and of state ; 
attend and report on appropriate con- 
ferences on interstate problems. 

2. Two turnpike authorities, 
for several years, are abolished. 

3. The State Planning Board, 
mant for the last twelve years, is abol- 
ished; the Department of Administration 


concerning compacts 


studies, publications and services 


interest to the also to 


inactive 


dor- 


has power to plan state programs and 
activities. 

4. A reduce the 
membership of the Utilities Commission 
from 
All members, 


recommendation to 


five to three was not successful. 


however, are given six- 
had 


Practice of law 


year terms whereas two formerly 


only four-year terms. 


by the commissioners is prohibited. 


5. A new state legislative building is 
authorized, to house the legislature, its 
committees and 


employees. A_ seven- 


member commission is to oversee the 


planning and erection of the structure. 
A bond issue of $4.5 million rather than 
$7 million, as previously proposed, is 
provided for 

6. Succession to executive offices in 
emergencies is provided by authorizing 
when 


the governor, making appoint- 


ments, to name an interim or acting of- 


1 See the 
248-249. 
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ficer to serve during the incapacity or 
continued absence of the regular officer ; 
the governor to determine when an ap- 
pointee is physically or mentally inca- 
pable. Similar powers are given to state 
boards or commissions appointing exec- 
utive heads of state agencies and insti- 
tutions. 

7. The State Department of Archives 
and History is given sole authority to 
conduct for state agencies a records 
management program. Public officials 
are required to aid the department in 
preparing inventories of records and 
schedules for retention or disposal. 

8. A recommendation to establish a 
director of alcoholic control, to handle 
administration matters now performed 
by the chairman of the State Board of 
Alcoholic Control, failed of support. 

9. The Department of Administration 
is given responsibility for the manage- 
ment, control and disposition of all state 
lands not assigned to any other agency. 
The authority of the State Board of 
Education to dispose of state-owned 
swamp land is abolished. The net sale 
proceeds will continue to go into the 
State Literary Fund. An inventory of 
state-owned land, much of it now uni- 
dentified, will be aided by authorization 
given to the Department of Administra- 
tion and boards of county commissioners 
to enter into joint contracts for inventory 
and mapping purposes. 

10. Interest in the improvement of 
state accounting methods, whether by 
the Department of Administration or the 
state auditor, appeared to be lacking. 

ll. A Water Re- 
sources responsibility for 
water programs heretofore 
conducted by the Board of Water Com- 
missioners (now abolished), three divi- 
sions of the Department of Conservation 
Development, the State Board of 
Health and the State Stream Sanitation 
Committee (which is continued within 
the new department). The latter is un- 
der general policy supervision of the 


Department of 
takes over 


resource 


and 
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seven-member Board of Water Re- 
sources and under the administrative 
control of a director appointed by the 
board. The governor is left free to make 
appointments to the latter without re- 
gard to representation of particular in- 
terest groups. 

Further legislative endorsement of the 
work of the nine-member study group 
came in the creation of the fourth Com- 
mission on Reorganization of State Gov- 
ernment, to make recommendations to 
the 1961 legislature. 

Constitutional revision, as proposed by 
the Constitutional Study Commission 
and the Court Study Committee, was 
unsuccessful. Creation of a new study 
commission, composed of members of 
the legislature, also failed of adoption. 


Local Legislation 

Recommendations of the Municipal 
Government Study Commission? and the 
Tax Study Commission, designed to aid 
in meeting problems of urban growth, 
were largely enacted into law. Action 
of the legislature is summarized as 
follows : 

A. Gave cities and towns in 86 coun- 
ties (out of 100 in the state) power to 
annex land without referenda if specified 
conditions are met. .A city desiring to 
extend its boundariés is first required 
to make a comprehensive study of the 
perimeter area; the city council 
then by ordinance annex lands that meet 
statutory standards as to the degree of 
development, and can be provided with 
services as specified by the statute. The 
entire area to be annexed must be con- 
tiguous to the municipal boundary for 
one-eighth of the total boundary of the 
area to be annexed (thus preventing ex- 
strip annexations along high- 
ways) and cannot include part of another 
incorporated municipality. Additional 
specific standards as to population den- 


may 


tensive 


2 See _ the 
pages 21-22. 
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sity, degree of subdivision, etc., are also 
to be met. 

B. Gave almost three-fourths of the 
state’s counties power to control sub- 
divisions and to land outside the 
jurisdiction of cities and towns. 

C. Gave cities and towns in 90 coun- 
ties power to zone land within one mile 
of municipal boundaries. 

D. Strengthened power of cities and 
counties to employ technical assistance 
and to cooperate in providing such as- 
sistance. 

E. Redefined state and municipal re- 
sponsibilities for urban street systems so 
as to encourage joint planning and ac- 
tion to meet traffic needs in urban areas. 

F. Adopted a new system of periodic 
revaluation of real property and the uni- 
form assessment of both real and per- 
sonal property, thus strengthening the 
local tax base. 


zone 


50-State Legislative 
Conference Called 


The Republican and Democratic lead- 
ers of the New York State legislature 
have called for a three-day conference, 
December 6, 7 and 8 in Albany, of 
more than 200 legislative leaders in all 
the states. Invitations were sent to them 
on September 30 

It was considered desirable from a 
governmental standpoint for state legis- 
lative leaders to get to know one an- 
other as the governors do. Mutual prob- 
lems to be include interstate 
tax questions, education, transportation, 
state budgets and civil defense. 


Three ‘Little Hoover’ 
Groups in New York State 


discussed 


four—so-called Little 
Hoover investigations are now in prog- 
ress in the state of New York. Two 
are under legislative commissions, one 
is under Dr. William J. Ronan, secre- 
tary to Governor Nelson Rockefeller, 
and there is one local upstate city “little 
Little Hoover.” 


Three—possibly 
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The oldest and broadest group is the 
Temporary State Commission on Co- 
ordination of State Activities, estab- 
lished in 1946. Formerly headed by Sen- 
ator William S. Hults, Jr., it has as its 
chairman since April 1 Senator Austin 
W. Erwin. Despite the unwieldy official 
name, Senator Erwin discourages the 
nickname of Little Hoover Commission 
as too confusing. The group has made 
studies and issued reports on depart- 
ments and agencies in the executive and 
judicial branches of the state govern- 
ment. It is now engaged in an economy 
study in conjunction with two other in- 
quiries ordered by the governor. It has 
retained a management engineering firm 
and is presently looking into the De- 
partment of Taxation and Finance. 

The study conducted by Dr. Ronan 
and his staff is a review of the executive 
branch to determine whether a 
reorganization is necessary. 

The Temporary State Commission on 
Governmental Operations of the City of 
New York, set up at the last legislative 
session and headed by General Otto L. 
Nelson, vice president of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, has hired a 
management firm and has announced the 
initiation of field studies. The first top- 
ics for scrutiny are given as: 

The city’s top executive and legisla- 
tive structure, including the 
the mayor, Board of Estimate, control- 
ler, borough presidents and City Council ; 
functions related to planning, budgeting 
and control; debt and cash management ; 
personnel administration; departmental 
management and organization. 


major 


offices of 


Michigan Governor for 
Constitutional Revision 


Mennen Williams of 
Michigan has announced as “a No. 1 
task” in the remaining year of his sixth 
term the twin objectives of reform of 
the State Senate and a complete over- 
haul of the state’s 1908 constitution. A 
Democrat, he blamed the Republican- 


Governor G. 
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dominated Senate for the recent eight- 
stalemate over taxes, with its 
adverse effect on the state’s financial 
situation.! 

In the 1958 election Republicans took 
22 of the 35 Senate seats, although 53 
per cent of the total vote for senators 


months 


was Democratic. 

The governor indicated support for a 
constitutional 1960 but 
only if the delegates are elected on a 
basis that is more equitable than the 
presently prescribed system of three del- 
egates from each senatorial district. If 
this is not changed, “the convention 
would reflect the same lack of popular 
which the Senate now 


convention in 


representation 
exhibits.” 


Louisiana Grants Moderate 
Top-Level Pay Boosts 


At a time when other states are con- 
fronted with the problem of maintaining 
existing salary levels, the Louisiana leg- 
islature increases for 
several key state officials during its 1959 


voted moderate 


fiscal session. 

One of the largest increases went to 
the governor, his salary being raised 
from $18,000 to $20,000. The chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court was voted 
a $1,000 increase to $19,000 while the 
salaries of associate justices were in- 
creased $500, to $18,500. In addition, 
$2,500 increases, to $17,500, were voted 
Court of Appeals judges, and the salary 
of the superintendent of education was 
raised from $15,000 to $16,000. All in- 
creases become effective July 1, 1960. 

Proponents of higher pay had sought 
$7,000 salaries of the 
$4,500 in- 
creases for associate justices and judges 
of Courts of Appeals, and a $5,000 in- 
crease for the superintendent of educa- 
Many 


increases in the 


governor and chief justice, 


tion. legislators, however, op- 

posed such raises on the basis of state 
1 See the Review, May 1959, 

265; October 1959, page 491. 


page 
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finances and the difficulty of finding 
funds to complete implementation of a 
pay raise for teachers which the legis- 
1956. 

TwiLtey W. Barker, JR. 
Southern University 


lature had authorized in 


Council-Manager Plan 
Developments 


Swartz CREEK, MICHIGAN, a newly 
formed city near 
County, adopted a council-manager char- 
ter by a vote of 548 to 495 on September 
22. Its population is estimated between 
2,300 and 2,500; the city area is 4.25 
square miles, made up of parts of Clay- 
ton, and Flint The 
charter, which takes effect December 1, 


Flint, in Genesee 


Gaines townships. 
1959, provides for a council of seven, 
which was elected on September 22 by 
nonpartisan ballot; four 
from districts and three at large. 


were chosen 
A jus- 
The 
members as 


tice of the peace was also elected. 
council chooses one of its 
mayor and appoints the 
and city attorney. 

The former village of FRANKENMUTH, 
MicHIGcaANn, (1950 1,208) in 
Saginaw County, council- 
manager city charter on September 21 
of 436 to 135. The 


includes six members, three being elect- 


city manager 


population 
adopted a 
by a vote council 
ed at large at each regular city election, 
which occurs every two years. A mayor 
is also elected at each regular election: 
he is likewise a member of the council. 
The council appoints the city manager, 
city attorney, police chief and fire chief 
and passes upon the appointment of 
other officers by the manager. 

The Institute of Government, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, notes in its pub- 
lication, Popular Government, that the 
1959 legislature of that state continued 
the trend toward council-manager gov- 
ernment. It authorized three small cit- 
ies—Bessemer City, Brevard and Can- 
ton, reported here previously, to adopt 
the plan, which 


they did by popular 


vote, thus making sixteen council-man- 
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ager cities in the 2,500-5,000 population 
group as with the 
mayor-council form. In the group over 
10,000 population, 26 out of 30 cities 
have had city managers for five years 
or more. Fourteen of the 25 cities be- 
tween 5,000 and 10,000 have managers 
and Kincs MounTAIN in that group 
has been authorized to vote on the plan. 


against eighteen 


A newly elected city commission in 
APALACHICOLA, FLortpa, has decided to 
do without a city manager and revert 
to the commission plan with each mem- 
ber in charge of a department. Apala- 
chicola has had a since 1947. 
The change is alleged to be for economy. 

The fifteen-member charter commis- 
sion elected in WARREN, On1I0, in May 
has made a preliminary decision to sub- 
mit a council-manager charter at or 
before the May 1960 primary. 

LEBANON, Mussourt, abandoned the 
council-manager plan on October 6 by 
a vote of 1,250 to 1,173. 

Keokuk, Iowa, defeated a proposal to 
adopt the council-manager plan under 
state optional law by a vote of 2,385 to 
2,055 on September 22. 

The city of BrinKiey, Ar- 
KANSAS, has gone on record unanimous- 


manager 


council 


election on 
adopting the 


ly in favor of holding an 
the question of council- 
manager plan at a date to be set later. 

Petitions calling for a popular vote on 
adoption of the plan 
have been filed with the city council of 
OLaTHE, Kansas. They contain 186 sig- 
natures—over 75 per cent of the 


council-manager 


last 
vote for mayor 

PALESTINE, Texas, should have a city 
manager or administrator, according to 
Mayor Johnnie Herrington in a talk 
to the Junior Chamber of Commerce in 
September. 
of McKrn- 
NEY, Texas, has filed its proposed new 
charter for the city with the mayor. It 
The 


the city officials 


The charter commission 


provides the council-manager plan. 


commission asks that 
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set a date for submission of the charter 
to the electorate. 

In San ANSELMO, 
ordinance 


CALIFORNIA, the 


manager was repealed by 
a three-to-two 
September 16; the council also 
four to one to have a three-way refer- 
endum at the April election on the 
choices of a city manager, a city ad- 
ministrator, or the mayor-council plan 


vote of the council on 


voted 


The manager plan is at the disadvantage 
of requiring a majority of all votes cast, 
according to state law as announced by 
the city attorney. 

ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, adopted the first 
home rule charter in that state by a 
vote of 2,650 to 1,245 on October 6. It 
continues the council-manager plan with 
the council increased from six to eight, 
all elected at 
who 


large, together with a 


mayor presides over the council 
and votes with it. 
but did not vote. 

FAIRBANKS, KETCHIKAN, JUNEAU and 
PETERSBURG, ALASKA, voted overwhelm- 


ingly on October 6 for charter commis- 


Formerly he presided 


sions. The first two cities have had the 
council-manager plan for over ten years 

Sewarp, ALASKA, by a vote of 172 to 
166 on October 6, decided to retain the 
council-manager plan. 


Baltimore Uses Punch Cards 
For Voter Registrations 

1930 
became the first major city in the Unit- 
ed States to install 
registration, has now introduced a major 


Baltimore, Maryland, which in 


permanent voter 


improvement in compiling the city’s 
voter lists; they are to be transferred 
entirely to I.B.M. cards. ' 

The 
crease the efficiency, economy and accu- 
racy of the 
Although the equipment is compact and 


rapid in 


new system is intended to in- 


voter registration process 


extraordinarily operation, it 
offers “colossal discouragement” for any- 
one attempting old-style political shenan- 
igans. It is entirely systematic and to 
a great extent beyond the reach of in- 


4 
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tentional or unintentional manipulation. 

There will be three pieces of machin- 
ery—a printing key punch, a sorter and 
an accounting machine. All three will 
be rented to the city for approximately 
$6,000 per year, except in the one no- 
election year in four when less equip- 
ment will be needed and the rent will 
be only about $1,400. 

It will available for the first 
time in Baltimore history voter regis- 
tration cards containing coded informa- 
tion on such characteristics as sex, color, 
birthplace, first year of residence in 
Maryland, the city and the precinct, oc- 
cupation, past voting frequency and year 
of original Consequently 
it will provide considerable information 
presently unavailable about voting pat- 
terns and habits in any major city in 
the country. 

It is estimated by a member of the 
board of supervisors that the new system 
will save more than $10,000 next year 
during the quadrennial updating of the 
registration lists. By streamlining the 
tabulation of data, the new equipment 
will eliminate the hiring of extra clerical 
help during peak registration 
and may eventually result in a cutback 
in the number of permanent election 


make 


registration. 


periods 


employees. 
Paut E. KILMoyer 
Research Associate 
Baltimore Commission on Governmental 
Efficiency and Economy, Inc. 


Kansas University Trains 
Many Managers 

The City Management Training Pro- 
gram of the University of Kansas, 
inaugurated in September 1948, has 
recently prepared a new directory, as of 
1959, of its alumni and 
with positions held. Brought 
up to September, the data disclose that 
in the program’s eleven years 97 young 
men have completed all or major por- 
tions of the training program and four- 


June current 


trainees, 
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teen are currently enrolled. Of these 
111, 51 now hold positions as city man- 
agers or city administrators, while an- 
other 21 hold city department headships 
and other responsible administrative 
posts, and six others hold high ranking 
positions in state and federal govern- 
ments. A total of 88 of the 97 alumni 
are in government employment, and al- 
most all the remaining nine are engaged 
in work closely related to the public 
service. 

Fourteen students are currently serv- 
ing as interns under experienced city 
managers, while one trainee and one 
graduate are in Europe studying local 
government on Fulbright grants. 

The Kansas program covers two years 
of graduate study, the first in regular 
course enrollment on the campus, and 
the second in service as interns in city 
government with concurrent 
at the university in a “seminar for ap- 
prentices.” At the end of the two-year 
course and completion of a thesis on 
some problem of city government, the 
student receives the degree of Master 
of Public Administration. 


Epwin O. 


enrollment 


STENE 
University of Kansas 


Management Training for 
New York City Employees 


A management course designed to give 
city employees training comparable to 
that afforded by private industry to its 
executives started in September at New 
York University in Washington Square, 
with twenty members of the Department 
of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity. 

The of three hours each 
are made possible by a Ford Foundation 
grant of $250,000 to improve manage- 
ment in New York City and its metro- 
politan area civil service. The project is 
being sponsored by the New York Grad- 
uate School of Public Administration 
and Social Service and the city’s De- 
partment of Personnel. 


30 sessions 
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Albuquerque Votes 
Against Merger 


City-County Charter 
Given Decisive Defeat 
HE proposed merger of the city of 
Albuquerque and Bernalillo County, 
was overwhelmingly de- 
referendum on 


New Mexico, 
feated in a _ popular 
October 6. 

Two the 
voters: the question of city-county con- 


propositions were before 
solidation in principle and adoption of 
a charter providing for incorporation of 
the whole of Bernalillo County as the 
city-county of Albuquerque. On both 
propositions the vote, tallied separately 
inside the city and outside the city, was 
equally decisive. The vote in the city 
was: 5,626 for and 10,212 against con- 
solidation; 5,122 for and 10,265 against 
the charter. Outside the city the vote 
was: 154 for and 3,292 against consolida- 
tion; 150 for and 3,368 against the 
charter. Approximately 22 per cent of 
a total voter registration of 88,026 voted 
on this issue. 

The proposed charter! was completed 
and published in January 1958. It was 
formally accepted—somewhat unexpec- 
tedly—by the city and county commissions 
on September 1 and 2, 1959, and set for 
October 6. It 
thus added to a formidable list of issues 
for that 


date: election of city commissioners and 


referendum on was 


already scheduled decision on 
judges, six city bond issues totalling $21 
million, a county bond issue of $3.9 mil- 
lion for a joint-use city and county office 
building, the first election of directors of 
the highly Con- 


controversial Sandia 


1 See the NATIONAL MUNICIPAL Re- 
view, March 1958, page 125. 


servancy (flood control) District. It 
seems unlikely that this is quite what 
was intended by the provision of the en- 
abling statute calling for a “special elec- 
tion” on consolidation. 

The proposals—during 
the final month as during the previous 
year and a half—were actively supported 
only by the League of Women Voters. 
Although many civic leaders, including 


consolidation 


several of the city and county commis- 
sioners, were understood to be in favor 
of the merger, none participated actively 
in the campaign. The position of the city 
and county administrations was that it 
was “up to the voters.” 
papers, except for one election-eve edi- 
endorsing the 
similarly detached attitudes. 


The two news- 


torial merger, showed 


> * * 


Active opposition came from the area 
outside the city, especially from the Farm 
Bureau and the Tijeras Canyon Commu- 
nity Association. Popular opinion in the 
unincorporated area came to be that con- 
solidation would raise taxes, that build- 
permits be a and 

“kill” 
to 
possibility that consolidation might even- 


ing would 
that 


Even 


nuisance 
agriculture. 
the 


zoning would 


the few willing entertain 
tually be desirable felt that its immediate 
to 
mortgage investment and thu: 


effect would be open rural areas to 
to hasten 
the rate of urban development. 
Opposition arguments directed to the 
city that 


would bear the cost of any expansion of 


voter insisted city taxpayers 
the municipal service area and that the 


quality of municipal services would be 
diluted in the The 
the city administration was particularly 
doubts these 
points were originally raised by city de- 
partment heads in a 1958 survey of prob- 
lems that must be solved in setting up a 
consolidated government. 


process. silence of 


regrettable here, since on 
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The two-to-one defeat in the city came 
as a surprise to many observers. The 
size of the negative vote there is in good 
part attributable 
other issues. On a day with a light voter 
turnout the largest single bloc of voters 
consisted of those who had been aroused 
by the Property Owners’ Protective As- 
sociation’s campaign against 
proposed flood control expenditures. Not 
only was a POPA slate elected to the 
flood-control board, but there were un- 


to a carryover from 


two-year 


negative votes registered on 
other issues. One city 
defeated, the first such rejection in 25 
years, and the others squeaked through 
what had been 


expected 


bond issue was 


by narrow margins. In 
forecast as an easy race for reelection, 
one incumbent commissioner won a nar- 
row victory and the other was defeated 
by a dark horse candidate. 

$e 


The bond issue for a city and county 
building, attacked as an extravagance by 
businessmen opposed to its location, be- 
came identified by most voters with the 
merger Thus 
either the bond issue or the merger be- 
came opposition to both, and the bond 
resoundingly 


proposal. opposition to 


issue was defeated as 
(13,597 to 3,565) as the 
This result was particularly ironi- 


merger ques- 
tions. 
cal in view of reports that a major reason 
for adding the merger question to the 
ballot was to make it easier for the 
voter to distinguish between the two. 
Under state law, once a consolidation 
proposition has been rejected, two years 
must elapse before it may again be put 
to a “Morning after” scntiment 
here was that it may well be as long as 
before the can be 


vote. 
ten years question 
reopened. 

It is too soon to judge what effect the 
anti-merger vote will have on possible 
annexations to the city, on rumored in- 
corporations of villages (one village, the 
first in the county, was incorpora‘ed in 
November 1958), or on adoption of a 
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county zoning ordinance (authorized by 
the 1959 legislature). 

Marion M. KELLEy 
League of Women Voters 
of Albuquerque 


Sacramento Metro Group 
Makes Final Report 

In June of this year, the Sacramento 
Metropolitan Government Committee is- 
sued its final report, the latest step in a 
program of metropolitan studies and re- 
ports which began more than three and 
a half years ago. 

In January 1956, the board of super- 
of Sacramento County and the 
city councils of Sacramento and North 


visors 
Sacramento appointed the Sacramento 
Metropolitan Area Advisory Committee 
to study and make recommendations on 
“the broad problems of metropolitan area 
organization and growth.” This 
was an outgrowth of editorial urging by 
the influential Bee 
series of articles analyzing the metropoli- 


action 


Sacramento plus a 
tan needs and problems of the area. 

The advisory committee employed the 
Public Administration 
detailed study of the Sacramento County 


Service to do a 


metropolitan area and to recommend 
In May 1957, the final report 
of PAS was presented, recommending a 


solutions. 


comprehensive reorganization which 


would consolidate the county and _ its 


five cities into a _ single city-county 


government, organized on the borough 
plan.! 
After by the 


advisory committee, the recommendation 


review and acceptance 


was presented to the people and local 


governments of the Sacramento area. 
The idea of city-county consolidation was 
not well received, however, and opposi- 
tion developed, particularly among city 
and county officials and residents of the 
rural and agricultural portions of the 

1 The Government of Metropolitan 
Sacramento, Public Administration Serv- 
ice, Chicago, 1957. See the NATIONAL 
MunicipaL Review, July 1957, page 362. 
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county. In view of this unfavorable re- 
sponse, and in recognition of legal ob- 
stacles which would, in effect, require a 
constitutional amendment before the plan 
for city-county could be 
implemented,. community leaders decided 
to take a “second look” at the question of 


consolidation 


governmental reorganization. 

A new group was created,? bearing the 
name Metropolitan Government Commit- 
tee, and including certain city and county 
officials as well as representatives of the 
small towns and rural areas which had 
little or no voice on the earlier commit- 
tee. The final report, Governmental Re- 
Metropolitan 


represents an 


organization for Sacra- 


mento, attempt to chart 
politically acceptable alternative courses 
which would achieve many of the goals 
of the PAS 
proposal. 
First, the report finds city-county con- 


city-county consolidation 


solidation not feasible, both because the 
county contains large areas of rural and 
sparsely settled country whose inhabi- 
tants feel little need for municipal gov- 
ernment, and because of legal obstacles to 
consolidation. Much of the rural area is 
in the rich agricultural delta country, for 
which there is no immediate prospect of 
urbanization. 

Second, the committee concentrated its 
attention on an area of some 275 square 
miles in the north central portion of the 


county in the vicinity of Sacramento. 
This area is either presently urbanized 
or is expected to be urbanized by 1980. 
A program of large-scale annexation by 
the city of Sacramento is recommended, 
with the aim of bringing into the city 
at an early date as much as possible of 
the territory now urban or undergoing 


urbanization. The enlarged city would 
municipal-type 


services of a local nature, preclude new 


provide all necessary 


separate incorporations and permit the 


elimination of many small special dis- 


tricts. 
2 See the NaTionaAL MuwnicipaL Re- 
view, December 1958, page 573. 
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Third, concurrently with the enlarge- 
ment of the city, certain furctional con- 
solidations would be encouraged. An at 
tempt would be made to place under 
single management those functions which 
are regional in scope. Presumably the 
county would assume many of these func- 
tions, but in instances the 


some city 


would probably do so. The decision in 
the case of each service would depend on 
considerations of efficiency, practicality 
The county would, of 


func- 


and feasibility. 
course, retain all its “traditional” 
tions. 

An early move to begin implementing 
the new report met defeat on September 
29, when the Arden-Arcade area (72,000 
population ; 24 square miles) voted nearly 
two to one against annexation to the 
city of Sacramento. 

STANLEY ScoTT 
University of California 
3erkeley 


New York Conference 
Previews Metro Study 

State and local officials as well as 
business and 


decisions by both government and busi- 


civic leaders stressed that 
ness can counter the pessimistic implica- 
New York Metropolitan 


This was the basic tone 


tions of the 
Region Study. 
of speeches by Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller, Robert F. 
others at the 30th anniversary conference 


Mayor Wagner and 
of the Regional Plan Association of New 
York. 

The conference program included pre- 
views of the reports of the Metropolitan 
Region Study conducted for the Regional 
Plan Association by Harvard Graduate 
School of Public Administration. 
the direction of Dr 


Under 
Raymond Vernon, 
the study’s findings will appear in nine 
first, of a Me- 


October. 


volumes: the Anatomy 


tropolis,} was released in 


1 By Edgar M. Hoover and Raymond 


Vernon, Harvard 
Cambridge, 1959. 345 


University Preés, 


pages. 
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It was pointed out that the reports, 
based upon a straight-line economic pro- 
jection, see a very uneven distribution of 
growth in the New York region. One 
area of sustained growth will be the 
central business district in Manhattan, 
characterized by an increase in “elite 
office” jobs with an expansion of high- 
rent apartments nearby. Another area 
of growth, both in population and jobs, 
will be the undeveloped suburbs. 

In between Manhattan’s central busi- 
ness district and the newer suburbs the 
pattern will be different. The number of 
middle-class families will decline. As 
the younger generation tends to move to 
the suburbs the population left behind is 
older and more thinly distributed. In the 
older portions of the “in between area” 
where obsolescent structures have long 
been downgraded from middle income use, 
the population is also declining. Low in- 
come population is thinning out. 
Job opportunities in these areas will tend 
to decline. The study indicates that urban 
renewal programs as now conceived “may 
slightly retard the outward movement of 
populations from some of the older neigh- 
borhoods but the total effect will not be 
great.” It is to meet the problems of 
these areas and to reverse the process 
whereby more and more sections fall into 
this in between “gray” area that new 
policies are being called for. 


also 


Metropolitan Problems 
Probed in Kentucky 

In its report, Metropolitan Govern- 
ment,! the Kentucky Legislative Research 
Commission indicates that state constitu- 
tional home rule provisions for both mu- 
nicipalities and counties are needed to 
meet the problems of metropolitan areas. 
It notes, however, that: “Any proposed 
reform in local government should not 
be too sharp a departure from past and 
present practices and traditions; other- 
wise, it will have little chance of success.” 


1 Frankfort, 1959, 106 pages. 
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The commission points to two proposed 
solutions—annexation of urban areas by 
the central city and strengthening of 
county government. Modification of an- 
nexation laws is suggested but precise 
changes are not detailed in the report. 
The commission feels that annexation 
and other arrangements for adjusting 
local boundary lines are related to the 
whole question of municipal home rule. 
It notes particular dissatisfaction with 
the constitutional provisions restricting 
localities in a number of ways including 
choice of forms of local governmental 
organization. 

“Another proposed solution to the me- 
tropolitan problem is that of strengthen- 
ing county government, particularly with 
the view toward rendering it competent 
to finance and administer county-wide 
functions. Such a solution seems to have 
much logic to support it. First, it would 
obviate the ‘necessity of establishing a 
third level of government or a 
government to administer county-wide 
functions. A government such as the 
latter would be alien to local thinking; 
it would probably be difficult to integrate 
into the local governmental pattern; and 
it certainly would complicate that pat- 
tern. Second, individuals generally are 
familiar with the county’s operations and 
would not likely regard strengthening of 
its government as a radical 
Finally, the county is the logical govern- 
mental unit to administer county-wide 
functions, certain of these functions al- 
ready being administered by it alone or 


super- 


venture. 


in cooperation with the cities. 

“The county administrative 
as now provided by the Kentucky con- 
stitution is inadequate for the manage- 


structure 


ment of the governmental affairs of urban 
counties. Reorganization of its structure 
could be effected through a constitutional 
grant of home rule powers and local ac- 
tion taken thereunder, or it could be 
accomplished through a_ constitutional 
amendment authorizing the legislature to 
provide optional forms of government. 
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Moreover, if the county is to serve as the 
primary unit of government within the 
metropolitan area, the membership of its 
legislative body should be enlarged and 
representation provided on a fair basis 
for all areas situated within it.” 


* * * 


The commission also notes that in order 
to perform functions county-wide in scope 
the county’s authority to impose taxes 
must be constitutional 
authority to levy property taxes and legis- 
lative authority to impose non-property 
taxes. “Wherever possible, special pur- 
pose districts should be dissolved and 
responsibility for functions they now per- 
form should be assumed by the county. 
The county council or legislative body 
should be empowered, whenever the need 
exists, to establish urban and rural dis- 
tricts. Services performed in these dis- 
tricts should be financed through taxation, 
special assessments or service charges. 
In no event should the county perform 
services for particular areas situated 
within it without full compensation being 
paid for them. Small incorporated cities 
should be permitted, if they choose, to 
continue their existence. But it seems 
that once this plan were placed in full 
operation, there would be little need for 
them to do so.” 

The report notes that if neither of these 
approaches to metropolitan problems 
proves acceptable, measures must be 
undertaken to distribute governmental 
costs on a more equitable basis through- 
areas. Specifically, 
county government should be restricted 
to the performance of county-wide func- 
tions and prohibited from providing serv- 


increased—its 


out metropolitan 


ices to specific areas from general rev- 
enues. “Continued county financing of 
governmental services in the urban fringe 
areas will further resistance 
on the part of individuals living in them 
to joining the larger community of which 
they are really a part.” 


encourage 
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Annexation Increases 
City’s Efficiency 

Do citizens receive more efficient mu- 
nicipal government when the suburbs join 
the central city? They did in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, reports the American Munici- 
pal Association. 

When this city brought in 22,000 more 
people and 14% square miles since 1955— 
bringing its present size to 81,000 people 
and 24 square miles—the per capita cost 
of serving them dropped 5 per cent, the 
city manager reported. The number of 
city employees per capita dropped 15 per 
cent. (Cost figures take into considera- 
tion salary and price increases in the 
four-year period.) 

Immediate costs, however, have gone 
up, since outlying residents were promised 
storm and sanitary sewers if they joined 
the city. These former suburbanites will 
save large sums compared to the cost 
of providing identical services for them- 
selves, the manager explained. 

Greatest per capita savings came in the 
health, recreation, airport, parking lot 
and elections departments. Greatest in- 
creases in per capita costs after annexa- 
tion came in the research and planning 
departments. 

The city’s ten-year budget “anticipates 
a gradual reduction of the fixed debt, 
small and gradual increases in the tax 
rate and percentage of assessment, and a 
stabilization of the operating budget.” 


Dade County 
Publishes Bulletin 


Metropolitan Dade County began pub- 
lication of a weekly Metro Bulletin in 
September. This new publication is dis- 
tributed to citizens and civic organiza- 
tions interested in the progress of 
metropolitan Miami's government. In 
addition to publishing- the agenda of 
commission meetings, it reports im- 
portant developments within or related 
to county government. 
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Jackson Phillips, Editor 





School Bond Issue 
Creates Furor 


$500 Million Debt for 
New York City Debated 


HE proposal to amend the New York 

State constitution to allow New York 
City to borrow $500 million outside its 
debt limit for construction has 
stirred up one of the liveliest debates 
on finance in a long time. At the time 
of this writing the outcome of the pro- 
posal is in doubt, despite the fact that 
under ordinary circumstances measures 
of this kind pass with little more than 
token opposition. 

It is the unusual 
rounding the current issue that are in- 
Essentially, proponents of the 
amendment failed to establish an 
unassailable case. And, despite the fact 
that it has been approved by two con- 
secutive legislatures and supported by two 
governors of different parties, the case 
for the amendment has been vigorously 
attacked by the city’s comptroller, giving 
the opposition not only the prestige of 
his office but also a nonpartisan aspect 
because he, like the mayor who supports 
the amendment, is a Democrat. 

The bond issue proposal was to appear 
November 3 as 


school 


circumstances sur- 
teresting. 
have 


on the statewide ballot 
a proposed amendment to the state con- 
stitution. It would authorize the issuance 
of $500 million in bonds outside the city’s 
legal debt limit. Accompanying state 
legislation would limit the exempt bor- 
rowing to a maximum of $50 million a 
year. Money raised by the sale of bonds 
could be used only to match equivalent 
school construction funds within the debt 
limit. 

New York City’s Board of Education 
and City Planning Commission have been 
supporting the proposal from the outset, 


basing their support on the contention 
that the city’s school plant must be ex- 
panded to account for growing school 
population and for The 
City Planning Commission, with a more 
than 
alone, has that 
needs will absorb a large part of the 
city’s borrowing power in the next few 
years and that must be covered 
by the present proposal in that 
additional moneys may be made available 


obsolescence. 


comprehensive domain education 


also contended school 


these 
order 
for other capital projects. Following 
City Comptroller Lawrence E. 


attack on the amendment, one in which 


Gerosa’s 


he went into upstate New York to pro- 
mote opposition, the Board of Education 
set up its own speakers bureau in an ef- 
fort to offset the comptroller’s campaign. 

In addition to the mayor, the city’s 
3oard of Estimate, the state’s comptroller 
(formerly chairman of New York City’s 
3oard of Education), the City Council’s 
numerous civic leaders 
of the 
ment. It has also received approval of 
the AFL-CIO Political 
mittee. Several New York City officials 
issued a statement in which they said that 


president and 


have come out in favor amend- 


Education Com- 


approval of the amendment “is the only 
way to guarantee us a proper, orderly 
school construction program in the years 
ahead.” They stated that, if the amend- 
ment is defeated, the city would be forced 
to cut the school building program in 
half, permit the capital plant to run down 
“into a state of complete obsolescence,” 
or sharply increase the sewer tax. “We 
join the mayor in regarding these alterna- 
tives as impossible,” they said. 

In the meantime the City 
Commission has issued its proposed 1960 
capital budget. It is into two 


Planning 


divided 
categories, that 
constructed in any event and those that 
will be dropped if the bond amendment 
Of the 29 school construc- 


those projects will be 


fails to pass. 
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tion projects proposed, fifteen are to be 
dropped if the amendment does not pass. 

City Comptroller Gerosa has been the 
focal point of the opposition, and his con- 
tention that the proposal is un- 
necessary has been the most 
telling argument against it. He has said 
that the Board of Education this year 
has been unable to spend more than one- 
third of the money allotted to its build- 
ing fund. He also has said that approval 
of the issue will result in an extravagant 
building program that will result in 
loading some $120 million to $180 million 
on the city’s taxpayers in the form of 
unnecessary charges. Future 
school building argues, can 
be met out of the borrowing power which 
the city has, particularly as the base on 
which the borrowing power is computed 


bond 
probably 


interest 
needs, he 


will expand over the next few years. 
The comptroller has received support 
in his position from real estate groups in 
the city, from elements in the municipal 
bond market and from civic and taxpayer 
groups. The president of the Real Estate 
Board of New York stated that “real 
estate taxes will and that higher 
interest payments leading to higher real 


rise” 


estate taxes will in turn lead to rent in- 
“The 
the city are the ones who will suffer from 
the passage of this proposal.” 


creases over the city. tenants of 


This argument was also advanced by 
the Citizens Budget Commission, which 
charged that 
and business in New York City will be 
hit by a municipal property tax rate boost 


every resident, employee 


of at least seventeen points if the amend- 
ment The 
privately financed civic-taxpayer group, 
agreed that the city needs more school 
buildings but that the Board of 
Education has shown “poor planning for 
the use of the funds” 


is approved. commission, a 


said 


and that its school 
building program was “apparently thrown 
together to justify the exemption” of 
the proposed bonds from the legal debt 
limit. 
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In attacking the City Planning Com- 
mission’s proposed 1960 capital budget 
the comptroller charged that the commis- 
sion had padded its proposals to support 
its position. Elements in the press un- 
friendly to the proposal were quick to 
note that while the commission’s five-year 
projection of capital expenditures dropped 
more than $30 million from 1958 to 1959, 
the 1960 figure jumps more than three- 
quarters of a billion dollars. 

* * * 

Still another series of arguments ad- 
vanced against the proposed amendment 
came from Frederick Tilney, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Statistical 
Corporation. group of 
municipal bond analysts in New York, 
he addressed himself to the question, 
“Does New York City need $1 billion 
worth of schools?” The larger amount 


Governmental 
Speaking to a 


here involved has reference to the match- 
ing of money outside the limit by money 
debt limit. He de- 
veloped the point that any further ex- 


raised within the 
tension of the city’s debt limit at this 
time could only result in deterioration of 
that the 
per cent of 


the city’s fiscal position, city 
now has approximately 8 
the outstanding municipal tax-exempt 
debt in the entire country, and that fur- 
ther major debt expansion may find a 
bond market only with the greatest of 
difficulty. 

Moreover, Mr. Tilney argued, there is 
a definite question of actual space needs 
for education within the city and until 
this is settled borrowing that would en- 
danger the city’s credit position should 
not be pushed. He said that the failure 
of the city to control its housing problem 
was one of the primary causes for any 
that 
suggested that strict enforcement in con- 


school space problem exists and 
nection with residential units could reduce 
the problem considerably and more strin- 
gent 


their 


ordinances on and 


of further 


property usage 
could be 


enforcement 
assistance. 
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Florida’s Tax Assessment 
Battle Continues 


Florida’s struggle over “full cash 
value” real property tax assessment! has 
taken a sudden and dramatic turn. In 
late September 1959, Governor LeRoy 
Collins suspended one of the small-county 
tax assessors who not only failed to 
comply with the state’s 6l-year old statu- 
tory requirement that real property be 
assessed at “full cash value” but also 
refused to give the governor assurances 
that henceforth a “competent” tax roll 
would be prepared for the county. 

In the light of Governor Collins’ re- 
newed vigor, title of the story in 
the December 1958 Nationat MuNICI- 
PAL Review, “Governor Loses Tax As- 
sessment Battle,” may have been pre- 
mature and unduly pessimistic. But the 
governor’s term expires in 1960 and he 
cannot succeed himself. The continuity of 
his tax assessment program, along with 
other policies of even greater importance 
to this rapidly growing state, therefore 
remains a matter of conjecture. 

In Florida a local official who has 
been suspended by the governor, and 
whose place has been’ temporarily 
filled by a gubernatorial appointee, may 
be reinstated by the State Senate. At 
this time, however, the legislature is 
not in session and it is not scheduled to 
reconvene until the spring of 1961. In 
the meantime the suspended assessor's 
term will expire and, more importantly, 
the governor’s appointee will have a 
chance to prepare an entirely new as- 
sessment roll for the county. 

Whether or not this suspended tax 
assessor will be able to look to the 
State Senate for support is, moreover, 
highly doubtful. The assessor’s senator 
happens also to be the county school 
board’s attorney. With his schools press- 
ing against a millage ceiling and limited 


1 See the NATIONAL MUNICIPAL Re- 
view, April 1958, page 187, and Decem- 
ber 1958, page 578. 
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by the state’s constitutional homestead 
exemption of $5,000, the school board 
attorney/state senator may have some- 
what divided feelings on the subject of 
reinstating an elected, but suspended, 
assessor whose rolls have been inade- 
quate. 

Since the apparent defeat of the gover- 
nor’s program last year, some progress 
has been made. The Tampa Tribune 
took editorial note of the change, remark- 
ing : 

Largely through the governor’s ef- 
forts and the stark necessity for more 
local revenues, particularly for schools, 
county after county has fallen in line. 
Some two dozen [out of 67] counties, 
through complete reassessment or re- 
vision, have raised their assessments 
to levels ranging from 60 to 100 per 
cent of full value. Others now are en- 
gaged in this work or have reassess- 
ment plans under consideration. 

The suspended tax assessor, Mrs. Mary 
Walker of Seminole County, presents a 
contrasting position. She refused—as the 
governor said—to prepare an 
ment roll which she would certify to be 


“assess- 


competent” or, as she put it, “to promise 
that which I conscientiously know 
and unfair 
year to a 
Just as all 
of Florida’s assessors certify that their 
rolls are at “full value,” so does 
Mrs. Walker. Actually, however, her 
assessment level appears to be close to 
30 per cent. 
Assessments at 30 per cent have not 
been unusual in the past and the governor 
has not, even now, established any state- 


exorbitant 
current 


would result in 
taxation for the 
great number of taxpayers.” 


cash 


wide minimum 
stipulated any figure for the Seminole 
County tax roll. In this county’s case, 


however, the governor reported: 


percentage, nor has he 


I did require that under the circum- 
stances she give to the people of Semi- 
nole County and to me assurance that 

. she would . . . prepare and submit 
to the county commissioners an assess- 
ment roll which she would certify to 
be competent. 
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She refused to give such assurances, 
contending only that she would prepare 

a roll “to the best of my ability.” The 

roll she prepared last year was found 

by the comptroller [a constitutionally 
designated, popularly elected state of- 
ficial] to be a patently incompetent job. 

And the simple truth is that in the 

emergency the county faces the quality 

of Mrs. Walker’s work which has been 
the result of the best of her ability in 
the past is inadequate. 

Thus the battle which the governor 
appeared to have lost a year ago may 
be turning in his favor. At least one 
more county will move at least one step 
closer toward full faith compliance with 
the law. 

Paut J. Piccarp 
Florida State University 


Federal Legislation 
Affecting Cities Reviewed 

The record of the first session of the 
86th Congress on proposed legislation 
affecting municipalities reflects the con- 
flict between the executive and the legis- 
lative branches. The Munici- 
pal Association’s Washington box score 
shows that 


American 


of bills of interest to cities 
bills covering seven subjects were enacted 
into law but that those covering eight 
other subjects were either defeated, de- 
layed or face opposition by the adminis- 
tration. The notes that by 
presidential veto and threat of veto the 
legislative turned back 
urban programs 
generally favored by municipalities but 
financially in conflict with the administra- 
had 


association 
majority was 
again and again until 


tion’s budget policies been recast 


more in line with the concepts prescribed 
by the administration 
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The use of the veto or threat of 
its use substantially altered two major 
programs. Threat of veto successfully 
reduced a $465 million, four-year Senate 
approved airports bill to a limited two- 
year, $126 million extension of the exist- 
ing program. Two housing vetoes re- 
duced a two-year, $900 million urban 
renewal program to a two-year, $650 mil- 
lion authorization and reduced the low- 
rent housing authorization from 45,000 
new units plus 100,000 at presidential 
discretion to 37,000 new units which the 
administration reluctantly accepted. 

Final congressional action will be 
pending during the second session on 
expansion of the water pollution control 
program, the payments in lieu of taxes 
proposal, area assistance payments, com- 
munity facilities loan program and the 
establishment of a commission on metro- 
politan problems. Administrative appro- 
val of these proposals is doubtful. 


The association noted that on the 
credit side there were several 
it had supported that became law. The 
highway financing problem was resolved 
in part at least by a one-cent gasoline 
tax increase and by temporary transfers 
from the general fund. Sewage treatment 
grants of $45 million established 
despite administration The 
air pollution control act was extended 
for four Advisory Com- 
Intergovernmental 
was established.1 Also on the credit 
side, several refinements retained 
in the housing bill as finally approved. 


measures 


were 
opposition 


years and an 


mission on Relations 


were 


1 See page. 526, this issue. 
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Citizen Action 


Elsie S. Parker, Editor 





Organize Citizens 
For Michigan 


Statewide Group Will 

Stress Political Action 

AST spring, as Michigan’s legislature 
skirted the brink of financial crisis, 

a small of worried citizens led 
by George W. Romney, president of 
Motors, decided to initiate 
statewide 


group 


American 
a nonpartisan 
through which the people of 
could their views, as 
on the problems of the state. 
mailed to a sampling of citizens from 
all walks of life in all parts of the state 
brought more than two hundred public- 
minded individuals to a discussion meet- 


organization 
Michigan 
express citizens, 
Invitations 


ing in East Lansing June 19. Citizens 
for Michigan was launched. 
Temporary committees on organiza- 
tional structure, communications, finance 
and problems for study spent the sum- 
mer pulling together a viable organiza- 
tion and 3y September a 
of mouth had swelled 
membership rolls to more than 1,500. 


George Romney delivered the keynote 


program. 


word campaign 


statement at the June meeting. 
The gist of his 
“Michigan is among 

perous states in terms of industry 

the sixth ranking state in personal in- 


remarks follows: 


the most pros- 


among the foremost in edu- 
. high in govern- 


comes 
cational institutions 
ment financial resources unique in 
its geographical features and unusually 
attractive as a place that tourists from 
other states like to 

“The 
caused a relatively wealthy state during 
1959 to default on 


visit. 


political tug-of-war which 


salary payments to 
thousands of employees and sup- 
plier-creditors, and cast a shadow on the 


reputation of its institutions, has not 


only startled Michigan citizens but has 
attracted to the state undesirable na- 
tional notoriety. 

“Michigan’s 1959 financial deadlock is 
only the latest in a series of symptoms 
existing over a long period of years 
indicating that all is not politically well 
with the state. Its government is faced 
with a financial crisis. Its ‘economic 
climate’ is being questioned throughout 
Unemployment is higher 


Economic 


the nation. 
than the national 
been 


average. 


growth has disappointing. These 
conditions have pointed to the need of 
objective political leadership in the state 
both both 


the executive and legislative branches of 


involving major parties and 
government. 


“Self-interest and excessive partisan- 
ship at the expense of the interests of 
the total state community have thwarted 
progress, brought a sense of frustration 
to concerned citizens and jeopardized 
future.” 

Mr. “What 


citizens have allowed to happen, citizens 


the state’s 


Romney said, 


In sum, 


can correct by reassuming the right and 
powers that are theirs.” 

Romney and others prominently con- 
nected with the 


Citizens for 


movement said _ that 


Michigan is not meant to 


neutralize or undermine the two-party 


system. Indeed, one of its primary ob- 
jectives is to increase the effectiveness 
of the parties. The 
To acquaint citizens with the 


aims of the group 
are: (1) 
problems and the 


facts on the state’s 


means for their solution, (2) to secure 
essential political and governmental ac- 
tion, belief 


in the effectiveness of individual political 


and (3) to restore citizen 
participation. 
state do not ac- 


One 


party spokesman wrote Romney shortly 


Party leaders in the 


cept this interpretation. Republican 


after the June meeting expressing deep 


concern over his (Romney's) criticism 
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of partisan politics. He said: “It is this 
partisan method of selecting our office 
holders and developing governmental pol- 
icy that gives us the American form of 
government as opposed to the dictator- 
ship of the rule of Russia 
and the chaotic multiple party organi- 
by France. 
our present 
shall see the 
undermining elimination of our 
American Republic . . . and our heritage 
of free government by free peoples.” 
The spokesman, Arthur G. Elliott, Jr., 
chairman of the Republican Committee 
of Oakland County, continued: “May I 
urge you and your associates to analyze 
the opposing of our 
two parties and decide which best rep- 
resents of American free 
enterprise and capitalism and exert 
your and to 
strengthening the party of your choice. 
If you do not 


one-party 


demonstrated 
or undermine 


zation 
Eliminate 
partisan 


as 


system and we 


and 


ideological beliefs 


your concept 


proven talents abilities 


approve of its present 
direction, it is up to you to work active- 
ly to change its direction by the demo- 
cratic process which all should be fight- 
ing 

In 


to preserve.” 

that under 
ordinary circumstances a citizen should 
work through 
the party of his choice. This would hold, 
said, “If the 
Michigan were operating as it should.... 
Unfortunately, 
ual breakdown in the effectiveness of the 
two parties in the state of Michigan. This 
. by 
to 


reply Romney agreed 


toward his public goals 


he two-party system in 


there has been a grad- 


.. . has resulted from domination 


organized minority economic 
the point that 
have lost a belief in their ability to in- 
fluence either 


vidual 


groups 
individual citizens 
as a result of indi- 
As a result, 
have a dangerous and growing deficiency 
| This 
situation has also] resulted in a govern- 
mental deadlock that 
has prevented 


party 


participation we 


in citizen political activity 


for many months 


now constructive action 


on state problems 


“As one citizen who found both po- 
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litical parties too narrow and partisan 
in their approach to the state’s problems 
and who saw no real opportunity to be 
effective as an individual in the face of 
organized control of the two parties by 
large economic power concentrations, I 
began talking to others and found that 
many citizens felt similarly frustrated 
and helpless.” 

Summarizing the group’s objectives, 
Romney emphasized that the new organ- 
ization “is not a threat to the two-party 
system, nor is it a substitute for political 
party affiliation and activity. Neither 
does its program ignore the fact that 
the state’s problems must be met largely 
through political means.” 

He added, “Only informed and active 
citizens can substitute their judgment .. . 
for the partisan-economic divi- 
that is aggravating present 
lems and undermining the state’s future. 
We need citizens who place the state’s 
the of 


present 


sion prob- 


interests above interests either 


political party.” 
7 > * 

Commenting on the charge that CFM 
was a for 
interest, 


vehicle Romney’s personal 
political Romney | stated 
September 21 that he was neither a Re- 
publican that 


for 


on 


nor a Democrat and he 


would not accept a nomination 


litical office. 


po- 


Membership in the organization rests 
(1) 
be guided by a concept of service and 
that the of 
the state above personal, political, eco- 
(2) 


informed 


on four principles Members are to 


participation places needs 
affiliations ; 
keep 


social 
to 
fundamental 


nomic or mem- 


bers are themselves 


on political and economic 
facts of the state’s needs and problems; 
(3) 


study 


members are to participate in the 
of of 
the 


con- 


and 
recommendations for 
of all 
state; 


formulation 
solutions in 


problems 


best interests and 


members must 


citizens 
(4) 
any position with respect 
needs contrary to the na- 


sumers of the 
recognize that 
to Michigan's 


tional interest or world welfare would 
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be in the long run contrary to the 
interests of the state. 

Membership is open to registered vot- 
ers of the state but not as representa- 
tives of any party, company, group, 
association, union or institution. Finan- 
cial contributions may be from $1.00 to 
$100 a year. Contributions are not ac- 
cepted from organizations but foundation 
grants may be considered. 

Questions for study approved at the 
September meeting include the follow- 
ing: What services do Michigan citizens 
need from their state government? How 
should needed state government services 
be paid for? How should the state 
government be structured to carry out 
its responsibilities? What can be 
done to accelerate Michigan’s economic 
growth and its cultural and social de- 
velopment ? 

The first study would evaluate services 
offered by Michigan compared with 
other states and would make recom- 
mendations concerning the type and level 
of services. The second would evaluate 
state expenditures, efficiency of govern- 
ment operations, state budgetary proce- 
dures and the tax structure. 

The third study would analyze the 
state constitution and compare it with 
those of other states as well as with 
the Model State Constitution of the 
National Municipal League. Recom- 
mendations for improvement would then 
be developed. 

The fourth would deal with forces in 
the Michigan economy and culture and 
recommend measures to enhance devel- 
opment in the future. It would stress 
greater cooperation between manage- 
ment, labor and other community groups 
in improving business and employment 
opportunities through more effective 
utilization of Michigan’s resources and 
potentialities. The study would also 
probe the question of the citizen’s atti- 
tudes toward participation in govern- 
ment and his ability to exercise effective 
control. 
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Two hundred and fifty members at- 
tending the September meeting elected 
George Romney chairman. Other offi- 
cers in the permanent structure are seven 
vice chairmen, a secretary, a treasurer, 
an executive committee of nine, and a 
board of directors of 50. Five standing 
committees are finance, membership, 
program, study and information. Five 
regional advisory boards are to be ap- 
pointed to keep tabs on regional prob- 
lems. Local study groups will be set up 
to permit more widespread and active 
participation of individual members. 

RaLtpH W. CoNnANT 
Executive Director 
Citizens for Michigan 


Parkersburg Group 
Seeks New Charter 


The first objective of the All-Parkers- 
burg (West Virginia) Association is to 
secure election of a charter board and 
adoption of a new charter for the city. 
To this end the association has circu- 
lated and filed petitions with the city 
council, seeking a date for a charter 
board referendum. Action by the council 
is expected shortly. 

In this move the association has the 
support of some seventeen local organi- 
zations, among them the Rotary Club, 
Greater Parkersburg Chamber of Com- 
merce, League of Women Voters, Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club, 
Central Ohio Valley Union Trades 
Council AFL-CIO, Parkersburg Jaycees, 
Municipal Planning Commission, and 
the Kiwanis, Civitan, Lions and Com- 
munity Clubs. 

The first issue of the association’s 
APA News appeared in September. 
Headquarters were opened in June and 
during the summer months were staffed 
by students of the senior co-op office 
occupations class of Parkersburg High 
School. A speakers bureau has been or- 
ganized to explain the objectives of 
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APA and to discuss forms of govern- 
ment and why Parkersburg needs a 
change. Finance and literature com- 
mittees are also at work. 

Edward L. D. Dils is president of 
APA and Paul Thistleton is editor of 
APA News. 


City Manager Group 
Publishes Platform 


The City Manager Committee of Wa- 
terbury, Connecticut, has released the 
platform upon which its candidates in 
the November city election run. 
Candidates have pledged that if they are 
elected they will immediately set up a 
council-manager system after which they 
will withdraw from office. Planks in the 
platform include elimination of the spoils 
system, establishment of a merit system 
for all employees, provision for direct 
primaries, separation of politics from 
school system and creation of a five- 
member school board able to make its 
own decisions without fear of political 
reprisals, replacement of present board 
of aldermen with council of nine, elimi- 
nation of waste and confusion, etc. 


will 


Local Groups Conduct 
Fall Campaigns 


The City Charter Committee of Cin- 
cinnati held a luncheon for its candidates 
for council on October 5. The commit- 
tee is supporting a full slate of nine can- 
didates for the city council to be elected 
in November. 

The Citizens’ Plan “E” Association 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, has an- 
nounced a slate of nine candidates which 
it has endorsed for the city council elec- 
tion in November, as well as six candi- 
The as- 
sociation is also active in the campaign 
to retain the city’s 
proportional representation 


dates for the school committee 


council-manager- 
charter. A 
referendum on adoption of a weak-mayor 
charter is scheduled for the November 3 
election. 
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The Cambridge, Massachusetts, Civic 
Association has issued its CCA Work- 
er’s Manual, Time for Teamwork, as 
well as other campaign literature. This 
organization also is supporting a full 
slate of candidates for city council and 
school committee. 

The Greater Philadelphia Movement, 
at its annua! dinner on October 28, heard 
addresses by Mayor Richardson Dilworth, 
Democratic candidate for reelection, and 
Harold E. Stassen, Republican candidate 
for mayor. 


Parley on Constitution 


The League of Women Voters of 
West Virginia held an all-day confer- 
ence on constitutional revision on Oc- 
tober 9. Two panel discussions were 
held, as well as luncheon and 
sessions. Governor Cecil H. Underwood 
was honorary and gave the 
address of welcome. Other speakers in- 
cluded Former Governor Homer A. 
Hoyt; John P. Wheeler, director of the 
State Constitutional Studies Project for 
the National Municipal League; Jeffer- 
son B. Fordham, dean of the College of 
Law, University of Pennsylvania; and 
Carl M. Frasure, head of the West 
Virginia University’s Political Science 
Department. 


dinner 


chairman 


Hold Planning Meetings 


The Philadelphia Citizens’ Council on 
City Planning has announced a new se- 
ries of delegates’ planning meetings, to 
be devoted to problems of neighborhood 
improvement, zoning, comprehensive 
planning, urban renewal and expressway 
construction. Purpose of the meetings 
is to share planning problems of neigh- 
borhood associations with groups 
and to have standing committees 
staff of the council 
with neighborhood representatives. 

Meetings are scheduled once a month, 


other 
and 


review the issues 


each devoted to a single major planning 
subject. 
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Baltimore Council 
Completes Pro ject 


Studies Explore Regional 
Problems and Solutions 


REGIONAL approach to planning 

problems in the Baltimore area is 
represented by studies of the Baltimore 
Planning Council. The Balti- 
A Look at the Future 
(1959, 46 pages, maps) summarizes re- 
search on metropolitan development in 
which the council has been engaged for 
the past two years. 
Like many other areas, the Baltimore 
region has been witnessing a tremendous 
expansion for the past several decades. 
Correspondingly, serious problems have 
been created with respect to control of 
land use and development, provision of 
adequate facilities for circulation of 
and people, for supply, 
sewage disposal, schools and parks and 
other public functions. 


Regional 
more Region . 


goods water 


The region spreads across five coun- 
ties and the city of Baltimore, each inde- 
pendent and autonomous within its own 
territory. However, in matters 
and economic, the area is essentially a 
single, consolidated urban region. “Thus, 
land use planning and the provision of 
public facilities and services within the 
area should, for maximum effectiveness, 
be coordinated on a comprehensive area- 
wide basis.” The council was created 
to facilitate such coordination. Because 
the region has few political subdivisions, 
the coordination 


social 


of planning programs 
is “a much simpler task than in most 
areas of similar size and population in 
the nation.” 

The program of the 
council was more of an exploration into 
some of the besetting local 
governments than an attempt to bring 


initial research 
problems 


The study 
what the 


forth definitive solutions. 
was “an effort to find out 
problems of the region really are and 
how they might be solved.” 

Reports published by the council in 
May 1959 and summarized in The Bal- 
timore Region: A Look at the Future 
are: Regional Land Use, Industrial Land 
Development, Freeway Plan, and Water 
Supply and Sewerage (74, 85, 43 and 40 

The studies have 
resulted in several suggestions regarding 
arrangements of regional land uses, high- 
ways, water supply and sewerage facil- 
They also provide the basis on 
which the 
studies, 


pages, respectively ). 


ities. 


council proposes additional 


investigations and actions. 


Census Bureau Releases 
State Series 


The 1957 Census of Governments has 
presented its principal 
organization, employment 


findings on the 
and 
of state and local governments in a se- 
ries of reports, each for a 
State. 

This _ series, 


finances 
particular 


comprising Volume v1, 
includes the Census Bureau's classifica- 
tion and counting of various 
governments — counties, municipalities, 
townships, school and special districts; 
figures on public employment and gov- 
ernmental finances ; 
statistics. 


local 


and county-area 

The report for any state may be ob- 
tained for $1.25 from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. or 
from any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce. 


Institute Announces 
Metro Research Program 


An expanded program of metropolitan 
and urban research by the Institute of 


Public Administration has been an- 
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nounced by its president, Luther Gulick. 
This program, financed by grants from 
the Ford Foundation and the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund totalling $278,000, 
will involve top specialists from a num- 
ber of disciplines dealing with urban 
problems. 

As part of the program the institute 
takes over the 
tration of the Conference on Metropoli- 


financing and adminis- 
tan Area Problems formerly attached to 
George 
H. Deming will continue as director of 


Government Affairs Foundation. 


the conference, which will be housed in 

the institute’s building at 684 Park Ave- 

New York 21, New York. 
W.N.C., Jr. 


nue, 


Florida Apportionment 
Amendment Criticized 

In Florida this 
have a chance to change the apportion- 


month voters will 
ment of the state legislature. However, 
Rondal G. The Reappor- 
Amendment of 1959 (Public 
Administration Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, 1959, 20 
that the amendment 
would not ameliorate the situation much; 


Downing, in 
tronment 
Clearing Service, 


pages) points out 
it would allow a possible minority of 
18.9 per cent to elect a majority of the 
House. 
the wording of the present constitutional 
making it difficult to 
with the worsening 
situation. 


Furthermore, it would change 


provision, more 
deal continually 
The problem of a permanent 
standard for reapportionment is not con- 
sidered at all. The author concludes that 
the proposed amendment “can hardly be 
said to constitute anything more than a 
measure and a 


stop-gap piecemeal ap- 


proach to the underlying reapportion- 
state.” 


ANNE 


ment problems of the 
K. SticH 


Tax-Exempt Public Lands 
A Burden to Counties 


The plight of Montana counties hold- 
ing uneven distributions of state-owned, 


tax-free land is described in A Study of 
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the Tax-Exempt Public Grant Lands 
Owned by the State of Montana and 
Their Effect on Counties and Local Tax- 
payers (Montana Legislative Council, 
Helena, 1959, 38 pages). 

The tax base in these counties is sub- 
stantially reduced by the large amount 
of state land. 
to 56 per cent higher than do those in 
other counties. 


Landowners pay taxes 14 


In reply to a questionnaire distributed 
by the council, fifteen out of 36 states 
said that they make some payments to 
counties or municipalities in lieu of taxes 
for state-owned land, thirteen have other 
and 
(Some states have 


compensating programs thirteen 
make no adjustment 
more than one 

The council 
shifting the 


State 


program. ) 
considers possible meth- 
ods of burden 


in the 


GRA Holds 


Conference 

The 
tion held its annual 
tember at West Point, 
over 175 


county tax 


Associa- 
Sep- 


Governmental Research 
conference in 
New York, with 
attending. Officers 
Alvin 


persons 
elected for one-year terms were: 
A. Burger, president, Hubert W. Stone, 
vice-president, and Norman H. Baker, 
Grant H. Buby, Norman N. Gill, John 
W. Ingram, and Joseph S. Slavet, trus- 
tees. 

The association presented two awards 
One was re- 
Washington State Re- 
search Council for its publication, Pub- 
State 


for distinguished research 
ceived by the 


Washington 
1958, and the other by Roger A 
man of the Institute for Social 
Research of Washington, D. C., for 
School Needs in the Decade Ahead 


Awards two re 


lic Assistance in 
Fre e 
Science 


were also given to 
search organizations for effective presen 
tation of material. Recipients of these 
Council of 
Fiscal Trends, 


York) Bureau 


Research 
Michigan 
(New 


were the Citizens 
Michigan for 


and the Rochester 
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Research for Plan for 
Rochester, New 


of Municipal 
Public Recreation, 
York. 


Survey Michigan Economy 


A study of the state’s economy, What's 
Ahead for Michigan?, by William Ha- 
ber, Eugene C. McKean and Harold C. 
Taylor, has been released by the W. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Employment Re- 
search (Kalamazoo, 1959, 64 pages). 
The authors deal with such questions as: 
What will Michigan be like in the next 
five, ten or fifteen years? Will business 
and industry prosper? What will be the 
standard of living and employment pos- 
sibilities? Will the state be looked upon 
as a problem or a promise area? 

This publication is the first chapter 
of a book, The Michigan Economy: Its 
Potentials and Its Problems, which will 
be distributed by the institute next 
month. 


Legislative Costs 


Legislative expenses, like other gov- 
ernmental costs, have risen significantly 
since 1929, observes the South Dakota 
Legislative Research Council in Legis- 
lative Costs in South Dakota (Pierre, 
May 1959, 15 pages). These expendi- 
tures, however, were more than offset by 
the downward trend in dollar purchasing 
power until 1957. Furthermore, the 
legislative cost percentage of total state 
government expenditures has decreased 
over the past two decades. 

The council separately compares leg- 
islative charges per capita, per legis- 
lator, per legislative day, as well as per 
measure introduced and enacted. The 
five outlays which comprise the South 
Dakota legislative expense dollar are 
also reviewed. 


Citisen’s Guide 

A Citizen’s Guide to Iowa Municipal 
Government and Elections, by George 
B. Mather (Institute of Public Affairs, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
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1959, 59 pages, 50 cents) describes in 
an informal tone state-municipal rela- 
tionships in Iowa, services performed by 
municipalities, various forms of city 
government, and voting and _ election 
procedures in the state’s communities. 


Twin-Cities Report 


The Twin Cities Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Commission has prepared the first 
report in a seven-part study of the Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul area to be completed 
during the coming year. The material 
in this report, Metropolitan Population 
Study (St. Paul, 1959, 33 pages), pro- 
vides basic information for future re- 
search. Twenty-year population projec- 
tions are made for the area, for the 
communities and counties involved, and 
for selected age groups. 

Forthcoming studies will deal with 
land use, land suitability, economic base, 
transportation, water supply and sewer- 
age. 


Consider Incorporation 


San Diego State College’s Public Af- 
fairs Research Institute has made avail- 
able Homelands Zoning District No. 22; 
Incorporation Feasibility Study, by Don 
B. Leiffer, Richard Bigger and James 
Harmon (20 pages). The California 
community of El Cajon Valley Home- 
lands entwined with San 
Diego’s metropolitan development. If 
the local residents are to shape the area 
according to their own desires, they 
must have control over planning and 
zoning, and “this is possible only if the 
area incorporates,” write the authors. 

The study analyzes the possibilities 
and problems of incorporation for the 
community. 


is becoming 


Institute Publishes Papers 


Five selected papers from those de- 
livered to the Tri-State Management In- 
stitute conducted by the American Society 
for Public Administration in 1957 have 
been published by the 


University of 
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Michigan’s Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration with the title, Administrative 
Leadership in Government: Selected 
Papers, edited by Don L. Bowen and 
Robert H. Pealy (Ann Arbor, 1959, 54 
pages). Rensis Likert, Charles S. Hyne- 
man, Henry Reining, Jr., L. P. Cooking- 
ham and John W. Macy, Jr., are the 
contributors. 


Assessors Queried 


The University of Connecticut Insti- 
tute of Public Service that it 
recently mailed to the 
state’s municipal assessors requesting in- 
formation about their personnel, expendi- 
tures, office space and equipment. The 
replies are related by Patricia Stuart in 


reports 
questionnaires 


Assessment Administration in Connecti- 
cut Towns and Cities (Storrs, 1959, 38 


pages, 50 cents). 


Proceedings Published 


A course sponsored the Florida 
State of County Commis- 
sioners and conducted by the School of 
Public State 
University, has been recorded in Sum- 


by 
Association 

Administration, Florida 
mary of Proceedings: Short Course for 
County Zoning Administrators (Bureau 
Service, 
the 


Governmental Research and 
of Public 
university, Tallahassee, 
$1.00). 

Public Employee Retirement Adminis- 


tration (Municipal Finance Officers As- 


of 
Administration, 
1959. 58 


School 
pages, 


United States and Can- 
1959, 76 


papers 


sociation of the 
ada, 
compilation 


Chicago, pages) is a 
of at 
the sessions related to this topic during 
the 1959 annual MFOA 

In Industrial Parks: Development and 
Management, the Rollins College Center 
for Practical Politics reports the pro- 
ceedings of its conference which 
plored the role industrial parks are like- 
ly to play in the future development of 
the state of (edited by Paul 


the delivered 


conference. 


ex- 


Florida 
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McMahon, and Frederic 
Park, 1959, 99 pages). 
made at the 1959 Colo- 
rado Municipal Clerks and Finance Of- 
ficers Institute have been summarized 
and published by the Bureau of Con- 
tinuation Education of the University of 
Colorado’s Department of Political Sci- 
ence, in cooperation with the Colorado 
Municipal League. (1959 Proceedings, 
Boulder, 1959, 42 pages.) 
municipal-federal 
planning and execution, and purchasing 
were discussed. 


Douglass, Alice 
Eberle, Winter 


Presentations 


Such topics as 


relationships, budget 


Notes from Newsletters 


In Your Government, bulletin of the 
University of Kansas Governmental Re- 
search Center (Lawrence, September 15, 
1959), John Grumm, of the university's 
political science faculty, writes of “Gov- 
ernmental Plans for Metropolitan Are- 
as.” Describing partial 
ployed in Miami, Toronto, 
and Atlanta, he 
ence of the few 


have attempted comprehensive solutions 


solutions em- 
Jaton Rouge 


“The 


metropolitan areas that 


observes, experi- 


to their governmental problems demon- 
strates that the quality of local govern- 
ment can be greatly enhanced by these 
structural reforms when accompanied by 
No 


an 


wise and understanding leadership 
the of 
ideal one If we must wait for the 
ideal to 
will solved.” 

“Growth 


one of solutions, course, is 


solution these problems, they 
never be 
of Government in 
the topic of the August 1959 issue of 
the Utah Foundation’s Re- 
port. The report illustrates the recent 


growth of state and local government in 


Utah” is 


Re search 


Utah, and analyzes the elements involved 
in rising government costs. 

An the 
Mississippi Industrial Research 
by director, W. Paul Brann, 
featured in the September issue of Pub- 
lic Administration of 
Public Administration, of 
Mississippi, University). 


article on newly established 


Center, 
its was 
Survey (Bureau 


University 
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Philadelphia Charter 


A City Finns ItsetF: THE PHILA- 
pELPHIA Home Rute CHARTER MOoOvVE- 
MENT. By Joseph D. Crumlish. Detroit, 
Wayne State University Press, 1959. iii, 
105 pp. $2.50. 


As its subtitle indicates, this book is 
about the Philadelphia home rule charter 
movement. In some 95 pages it presents 
a readable and interesting study of the 
sweeping victory won for governmental 
reform in the Quaker City in the late 
1940s and early 1950s. The study ex- 
plores its subject from a variety of 
angles: the conditions and events which 
led up to the charter movement, the 
struggle for home rule enabling 
lation and a state constitutional amend- 


legis- 
ment for city-county consolidation in 
Philadelphia, the writing of the charter, 
the campaign for its adoption by the 
voters of the city, the difficulties en- 
effecting the city-county 
evaluation of the 


countered in 
merger, and an 
charter. 


It is a popular rather than an erudite 


treatment of the The author, 
himself a Philadelphian and a partici- 
pant in the charter campaign, has suc- 
recapturing the atmos- 
Drawing 
news- 


subject. 


ceeded well in 
phere and spirit of the time. 
upon contemporary 
paper accounts and comments, and em- 
ploying mostly a narrative style, he con- 
veys to the reader a moving picture of 
happenings much as they were seen by 
the man in the street when they actually 
occurred. His emphasis, moreover, is on 
the political aspects of the charter move- 
ment, those which were readily visible 
to the layman’s eye and evoked a degree 
of public interest. 

To the reader whose concern is pri- 
marily with the substantive aspects of 
the new charter, the book seem 
rather sketchy, but there is real meat for 
him in the last chapter. Here he will 
find an itemization of the major changes 
wrought in Philadelphia’s government, 


extensively 


will 


together with fitting comments and eval- 
uations. From this discussion the charter 
emerges as far from a perfect instru- 
ment but still as a distinct improvement 
upon its immediate predecessor. 

It is the reviewer’s duty to mention 
a lamentable shortcoming of the book— 
its numerous errors. The following are 
a few examples. It asserts that the home 
rule enabling act denies the voters power 
to veto proposed charter amendments. 
Section 6 of that act clearly gives them 
such power. It quotes Thomas Evans 
as claiming that “the city lost $10,000 
annually through inefficient tax collec- 
tion, wasted $250,000 in the last 25 
years.” The figures Mr. Evans actually 
used were $10,000,000 and $250,000,000. 
It states that “Everyone knew that bil- 
lions of dollars had been frittered away” 
in certain city projects. Millions per- 
haps, but surely not billions! 

Witutam C. Beyer 
Moorestown, New Jersey 


Primaries 
ConNEctTicuTs CHALLENGE PRIMARY: 
A Stupy rn Lecrstative Poritics. By 
Duane Lockard. New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1959. 15 pp. 50 cents. 


Connecticut was the last state to con- 
sider installation of direct primaries and 
this is the story of present 
primary law was fought through party 
platforms and legislative sessions to 
enactment in 1955. Public 
the device had developed lip service to 
the principle without breaking down the 
party manag- 
it by the 


how the 


demand for 


hidden reluctance of local 
ers and legislators to defeat 
familiar use of obscuration and confusion. 
As a narrative of such a mighty effort, 
it runs parallel to many another in state 
Congress. It is well 
described by the 


legislatures and 
and authoritatively 
original author of the bill. 

Only a brief comment at the end con- 
tributes information as to how the law 


has worked. The act has withstood at- 


50 
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tempts at emasculation and restriction 
and is probably now secure from repeal. 
It provides for having no primaries where 
there are no contests, and the practice 
of challenging the party management 
slates after they are published may not 
have come to its full gait. The author 
relates that out of 1,000 submissions of 
candidates by party managements, there 
were challenges in only 85, and upsets 
of the majority of the party manage- 
ments and their candidates in only a fev 
of these. 
The title 
reversal of the 
fact that it 
actually incidental 


been a 
since the 


better have 


phrases 


might 
two 
was the primary bill is 
in the study. 

The pamphlet is one of a series of 
“Case Studies in Practical Politics” pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Eagleton 
Case Studies Committee. 


R.S.C. 


Foundation 


Urban Blight 

Tue CASE OF 

3y Edward C. 
American 
Education, 


City. 
Chicago 3, 


THE BLIGHTED 
Janfield. 
Foundation for 
1959. 44 pp 


Continuing 


This is the seventh in a series of case 
stories in American politics designed as 
study of 
particular problems. he Case of the 
Blighted City hypothetical 
situation: a reporter is asked by his edi- 


bases for discussion groups’ 


TY) 


presents a 


tor to go out and “get the facts” con- 


renewal. The facts and 


the attitudes he 


cerning urban 
discovers, fictitious 
though the situation is, are the pros and 
project— 
the humanitarian ideal incorporated in 
the U. S. Acts of 1949 and 
1954, the political difficulties of meeting 
such ideals, the racial and economic dis- 


cons of every urban renewal 


Housing 


and the possi- 
bility, both theoretical and real, that this 


is not the 


locations often caused 
deal 
with slums and the people who live in 
them. 


The 


most effective way to 


question of what to do is not 
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answered nor is it meant to be. The 
presentation of the advantages and dis- 
advantages is clear and should aid any 
renewal. 


discussion of urban 


ANNE K. StTICH 


Metropolitan Areas 


METROPOLITAN ANALYsIS. Important 
Elements of Study and Action. Edited 
by Stephen B. Sweeney and George S. 
Blair. Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1958. 189 pp. $4.50. 
This symposium of provocative essays 
is must reading for all involved in met- 
studies, whether on the 
The 


three 


ropolitan aca- 


demic or action level. three 
of the book highlight 


elements of metropolitan analysis: 


parts 
essential 
for- 
mulation of area objectives, methodology 
for achieving area objectives, and pat- 
terns of metropolitan governmental solu- 
This volume was the recipient of 
a Fruin-Colnon 


Additional Books 
And Pamphlets 


(See also Researcher's Digest and other 
departments) 


tions. 
Award. 


Adult Education 
EpucaTIOn FoR Pustic REsPoNsIsiL- 
ITY. White New York, The 
Fund for Adult Education, n.d. 20 pp 


Plains, 


Air Pollution 
Arr OVER 
Special Air 


THE 


ville, 


Louis- 
Study of 


1958 


LourIsvVILLe. 
Pollution 
Louisville and Jefferson 
57 pp. Illus 


County, 


Assessments 

THE 
MENT 

of Assessing 


ASSESSMENT OF LEASED Eogurp- 
Chicago 37, National Association 
Officers, 


Leased Equipment, 1959. 65 pp 


Committee on 


City Administrator 
THE 


TRATOR IN 


ADMINI 
if Second 


New 


City 
City 
Wong 


ROLE OF THE 
New York 
Edition.) By Chew-Kawn 
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York, Management Services Associates, 
Inc., 1959. 90 pp. 


Education 
YARDSTICKS FOR Pusiic SCHOOLS. 
New York, National Citizens Council 
for Better Schools, September 1959. 25 
pp. 
Federal Government 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT ANNUAL, 
1959-1960. Edited by Jack W. Peltason. 
New York, Henry Holt and Company, 
Inc. 1959. 125 pp. $1.50. 


Housing 

1959 Houstnc LEGISLATION IN NEW 
York State. Report of the Committee 
on Housing. By Barbara Reach and 
Phyllis Yaffa. New York 10, Commu- 
nity Service Society of New York, Bu- 
of Public Affairs, August 1959. 
50 cents. 


reau 
viii, 167 pp. 
Intergovernmental Relations 

REGULATION OF HEALTH AND SAFETY 
tN Private Atomic ENerGy ACTIVITIES: 
A Problem in Federal-State Relation- 
ships. By George B. Adams, Jr. Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. George Washington 
University Law School, George Wash- 
ington Law Review, December 1958. 42 
pp. $1.50. 


Interstate Cooperation 
REPORT OF THE JOINT LEGISLATIVE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COOPERATION 
1958. Albany, the Committee, 1958. 374 
pp. 
Licensing 
REGULATION OF PEDDLERS, SOLICITORS, 
AND OTHER ForMs oF TRANSIENT SELL- 
ING IN Minnesota. By Carey D. Winne 
and Orville C. Peterson. Minneapolis 
14, League of Minnesota Municipalities, 
Municipal Reference Bureau, June 1959. 
28 pp. 
Management 
1959-1960 AMA MANaGEMENT Book- 
SHELF. New York 36, American Man- 
agement Association, Inc. 1959. 32 pp. 
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Metropolitan Areas 
METROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT IN CALI- 
rornta. A Background Study with Rec- 
ommendations. Sacramento, California 
Assembly, Assembly Interim Committee 
on Conservation, Planning and Public 
Works, March 1959. 51 pp. 


Motor Vehicle Laws 
CHANGES IN THE MorTOoR 
Laws oF NortH CAROLINA, ENACTED 
BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1959. 
Compiled and Annotated by Joseph P. 
Hennessee, Robert B. Midgette and Rob- 
ert Montgomery, Jr. Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Institute of 
Government, July 1959. 56 pp. 


VEHICLE 


Personnel 
Tue Comptete Emptoyer. A Hand- 
book for Personnel Appraisal. By Rob- 
ert Winthrop Adams. Chicago 37, Pub- 
lic Administration Service, 1959. 72 pp. 
North CAROLINA Pusiic LIBRARY 
PERSONNEL MANUAL. Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Institute of 

Government, 1959. 54 pp. 


Planning 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

Minneapolis, 
May 1959. 


GoaALs FOR CENTRAL 
Its Function and Design. 
City Planning Commission, 
20 pp. 

REGIONAL PLANNING IN CONNECTI- 
cut: THe Next Step to THE Future. 
(Reprint from Traffic Quarterly, Janu- 
ary 1958). By Robert P. Lee and Wil- 
liam Blakey. Saugatuck, Connecticut, 
Eno Foundation for Highway Traffic 
Control, Inc., 1958. 12 pp. 

STEPS TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ReE- 
GIONAL PLANNING AGENCIES IN Con- 
NEcTicuT. Hartford, Connecticut Devel- 
opment Commission, Planning Division, 
July 1959. 25 pp. 

THe StrRucturE AND GROWTH OF 
AMERICAN Cities CoNTRASTED WITH 
THE STRUCTURE OF EUROPEAN AND ASI- 
atic Citres. By Homer Hoyt. Wash- 
ington, D.C., Urban Land Institute, 





1959] 


Urban 1959. 8 pp. 


$1.00. 


Land, September 
Politics 

APPROACHES TO THE StTuDY oF POLI- 
tics. Twenty-two Contemporary Essays 
Exploring the Nature of Politics and 
Methods by Which It Can be Studied. 
Edited by Roland Young. Evanston, 
Illinois, Northwestern University Press, 
1958. xxx, 382 pp. $6.00 

Tue BusINessMAN’s GUIDE TO PRAC- 
TicaL Poritics. By J. J. Wuerthner, Jr. 
Chicago, Henry Regnery Company, 
1959. xviii, 235 pp. $3.75. 


Public Employment 
1958. Wash- 
Department of 


City EMPLOYMENT IN 
ington 25, D. C., U. S. 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, March 
1959. 22 pp. 

State DistrisuTIOonN oF Pusiic Em- 
PLOYMENT IN 1958. Washington 25, D. C., 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, March 16, 1959. 18 pp. 25 cents. 


25 cents. 


Public Relations 
Pusitic RELATIONS AND THE EMPIRE 
State. A Case Study of New York 
State Administration 1943-1954. By 
Bernard Rubin. New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, Rutgers University Press, 1958. 
xiii, 357 pp. $7.50. 


Relocation 

tn Cuicaco. Annual Re- 
10, Tenants Relo- 
24 pp. 


RELOCATION 
port 1958. Chicago 
cation Bureau, 1959. 


Social Work 
CoMMUNITY ORGANIZATION IN AcC- 
TION. Basic Literature and _ Critical 
Comments. Edited by Ernest B. Harper 
and Arthur Dunham. New York 7, 
Association Press, 1959. 543 pp. $7.50. 


Statistics 
STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED 
States 1959. Prepared under direction 
of Edwin D. Goldfield. Washington, 


BOOKS IN REVJEW 


D.C., U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, 1959. xii, 1042 
pp. $3.50. (Apply Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C.) 


Taxation and Finance 

CoMPENDIUM OF City GOVERNMENT 
FINANCES IN 1958. Washington, D.C., 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, 1959. vi, 128 pp. 65 
cents. (Apply U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C.) 

CONSTITUTIONAL UNIFORMITY 
EguaLity In State Taxation. By 
Wade J. Newhouse, Jr. Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan, Michigan Legal 
Publications, 1959. xxii, 853 pp. $12.50. 

53xrp ANNUAL CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
INGS MONTREAL, Quesec, 1959 
37, Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion of the United States and 
Municipal Finance, August 1959 
50 cents. 

SoME STATISTICS. 
City and County Government (Not In- 
cluding Schools). Administra- 
tive Services Department, Administra- 
tive Division, September 1959. 21 pp 

State PayMents To Loca. GoveRN- 
MENTS. 1957 Census of Governments. 
Washington, D.C., U.S. Department of 
3ureau of the Census, 1959 
104 pp. (Apply Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, U. S. Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C.) 

SuMMARIES OF WITHHOLDING INCOME 
Tax STATES Mv- 
NICIPALITIES Havinc PopuLations Over 
250,000. (Volume XIV, Constitutional 
and Statutory Provisions of the States.) 
By Harold A. Kohnen. Chicago 37, 
Council of State Governments, January 
1959. 22 pp. $1.00 


AND 


Chicago 


Canada, 
SO pp. 
FINANCIAL 


Basic 


3oston, 


Commerce, 


Government 


PROVISIONS OF AND 


Urban Renewal 
PuBLICATIONS RELATING TO URBAN 
RENEWAL 1958. With Additional 
Entries for Previous Years and a Spe- 
cial Section on Washington, D.C., and 


Some 
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Vicinity. Washington, D.C. Public Li- 
brary of the District of Columbia, Au- 
gust 1959. 40 pp. 

Symposium: PropLeMs oF URBAN 
Growtx. By Richard W. Cutler, James 
R. Donoghue, Marygold Shire Melli, 
Robert S. Devoy, Robert D. Sundby 
and Carl A. Auerbach. Madison, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Wisconsin Law 
Review, January 1959. 116 pp. $1.00. 

Ursan ProBLEMS AND TECHNIQUES. 
A Forum on Technical Problems in an 
Expanding Urban Society. Edited by 
Perry L. Norton. West Trenton, 
New Jersey, Chandler-Davis Publishing 
Company, 1959. 249 pp. $4.50. 

Urspan RENEWAL. What Is It? How 
Does It Work? How Will It Benefit 
Me? Akron, Ohio, Urban Renewal 
Commission, 1959. 20 pp. Illus. 


NO POSITIVE BARRIERS 
(Continued from page 525) 


their respective powers, or undertake 
any function jointly or in coopera- 
tion with any one or more other 
states, or municipal corporations, or 
other subdivisions of such states, 
or the United States, or with 
a foreign power [as permitted by 
Article I, Section 10, Clause 3 of the 
constitution of the United States]; 
provided that any municipality or 
other subdivision of this state does 
not exercise or perform, or bind itself 
to exercise or perform any power or 
function not conferred upon it by 
this constitution or by statute; and 
provided further that the joint or 
cooperative exercise of such power 
or performance of such function is 
not contrary to statute. 


This clause provides for interstate 
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and federal-state-local cooperation 
and for interlocal cooperation across 
state lines. Municipalities and other 
subdivisions are restricted by con- 
stitutional and statutory provisions 
while the state itself is not in so 
many words. By saying that the 
state may exercise any of its powers, 
however, it is possible to construe the 
grant as limited to powers constitu- 
tionally conferred. To confine the 
states any more narrowly might rob 
them of some of the gains won in 
Dyer v. Sims. 

On the other hand, the subdi- 
visions are subordinate units of the 
state and must be kept within state 
control, even though they should 
have broad powers for interlocal 
agreement. That these powers should 
and probably will be broad is indi- 
catéd by the language of the draft 
provision itself. This type of draft- 
ing is better than the Florida or 
Missouri provisions which try to de- 
fine the possible subjects of interlocal 
cooperation. The danger in the lat- 
ter is that an omission even though 
inadvertent narrows the scope of the 
authorized cooperation. 

The clause proposed above will 
meet most of the possible constitu- 
tional strictures in intergovernmental 
relations. It may prove desirable also 
in some states to have a constitu- 
tional facilitation of agreements be- 
tween local governments within the 
state. If so, it is safer to embody 
this additional clarification in a sepa- 
rate clause. 





22 All-America Finalists Picked 


Twenty-two communities distributed 


from Hawaii to Puerto Rico have re- 
ceived news of their selection as final- 
ists in the 1959 All-America Cities con- 
test. 

ranging in size from 
Green Forest, Arkansas, (population 
1.000) to Metropolitan Seattle ( popula- 
tion 703.000) were chosen by a screen- 


These cities, 


ing committee composed of: 

John S. Linen, former vice president, 
Chase Manhattan Bank: Mrs. Hans- 
Arnold Fraenkel, president, League of 
Women Voters of New York State; G. 
Gordon Tegnell, director, research de- 
partment, New York State Chamber of 
Brendan Byrne, executive 
director, American Heritage Founda- 
tion: and John P. Keith, executive di- 
Association. 


Commerce: 


rector, Regional Plan 

Spokesmen representing the finalist 
cities will present the cases for their 
communities to the All-America Cities 
jury on November 16 and 17 during the 
65th National Conference on Govern- 
ment Springfield, Massachusetts. 

The jury, George H. 
Gallup, director of the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion and former 
of the National Municipal 


will hear the spokesmen in 


headed by 


president 
League, 
two sessions, 

The jury select 
of the awards. The names of the win- 
ners will be announced early in 1960 in 
the Review and in Look magazine after 


will eleven winners 


a final investigation. 


Graves to Alaska 

W. Brooke Graves, former chairman 
of the League’s Committee on State 
Government and a specialist in Ameri- 
can government and public adminis- 
tration for the Library of Congress, has 
taken of to serve as 


leave absence 
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THE 1959 FINALISTS 


Abilene, Texas 
Alton, Illinois 
Anadarko, Oklahoma 
Baldwin Park, California 
Burbank, California 
De Soto, Missouri 
East St. Louis, Illinois 
Fargo, North Dakota 
Grants, New Mexico 
Green Forest, Arkansas 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Lamar, Colorado 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Norfolk, Virginia 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Santa Fe Springs, California 
Seattle, Washington 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Vallejo, California 
Washington Terrace, Utah 
Winston-Salem, 

North Carolina 











Carnegie visiting professor of political 
science at the University of Alaska. He 
will also lecture at other institutions 
and will serve as consultant to the State 


Legislative Council. 


Vew Research Editor 


Miss Patricia H. Shumate, League 
research librarian, has succeeded Ralph 
W. Conant as editor of the Researcher’s 
Digest section of the NaTionaL Civic 
Review. Miss Shumate was formerly 
research assistant for the New York 
State Board of Equalization and Assess- 
ment. 





Members O.K. League’s Operations 


League members overwhelmingly ap- 
proved of the organization’s current 
operations in replies to a questionnaire 
sent August 5 to 4,427 
the United States and Canada by the 
Committee on Policy and Program. 

The committee, of which Thomas R. 
chairman, 983 
questionnaires returned (22.2 per cent) 


members in 


Reid is examined the 
at its meeting held October 7 in the 
Osborn Room of the Carl H. Pforz- 
heimer Building. 

More than one-third of the 
came from public officials and agencies, 
and research 


returns 


15 per cent from civic 
organizations, 14 per cent from  busi- 
nesses and executives, 10 per cent from 
political scientists and other educators, 
5 per cent each from chambers of com- 
merce and professional persons, and 3 
per cent from journalists. 

An encouraging 91 per cent felt that 
the League’s program was helping to 
accomplish its objectives. About 6 per 
cent were in the “don’t know” category. 
Of the ten members out of the near thou- 
sand who replied who voted “no,” most 
objected only to one or two minor as- 
pects of the program. 

Suggestions for the improvement of 
the League’s included _ in- 
creased promotion and publicity, more 


program 


services to local civic groups and ex- 
pansion of field services. 
Only 23 of those who filled out the 


Final meeting of Committee on Policy and Pro- 
gram, left to right, Mark S. Matthews, Edward 
J. Green, Alfred Willoughby, Thomas R. Reid, 
W. Howard Chase, President Cecil Morgan and 
James M. Osborn. 





Variety 


Great variety marked the sug- 
gestions of members for the im- 
League’s 
replies to 


provement of the 
program. In_ their 
the questionnaire issued by the 
Policy Pro- 


Committee on and 


gram, there were many demands 


for expansion of service. Others 
ranged from a request for educa- 
tion on the free enterprise system 
to “fight labor!” 











questionnaire said they did not read 
the NationaL Civic Review, the 
League’s official periodical. Forty made 
specific suggestions for improvement, 
including larger (or smaller) format, 
action pictures, more popular (or tech- 
nical) treatment and greater attention 
to the problems of small communities. 

Well they 
other League publications. Only six re- 
ported that their experience in consult- 
ing League staff had been unsatisfac- 


over half said also used 


tory. 

The questionnaire was prepared and 
the results analyzed with the assistance 
of the Institute of Public 
Opinion. 


American 


Conant in New Post 


Ralph W. Conant, former member of 
the League’s staff, has been appointed 
executive director of the newly formed 
Citizens for Michigan, of which George 
Romney, president of American Motors 
Corporation, is president. According to 
present plans, headquarters of the new 
Detroit, 

future 


organization, temporarily in 


transferred in the near 


Arbor. 


will be 
to Ann 











Tools for Achieving 
Better Government 


Citizen groups often turn to the League for help in achieving better govern- 
ment in their locality. Listed below are some of the tools available to them 


Campaign Pamphlets 
Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 36 pages (1959 $ 
Charts: Council-Manager Form, Commission Form, Mayor-Council Form 
(14% x 22”), 50 cents each, set of three .. 1. 
Forms of Municipal Government—How Have They Worked? 
20 pages (1958) 
Facts About the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1959) 
City Employees and the Manager Plan, 4 pages (1959) 
Comments of Labor Union Leaders in Council-Manager Cities (mimeo- 
graphed), 6 pages (1959) oa 
P. R. [Proportional Representation], 12 pages (1955) 
The Citizen Association—How to Organize and Run It, 64 pages (1958) 
The Citizen Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 
(1958) 
(The two pamphlets above may be purch ased together for $1.50) 


Model Laws 


Model Accrual! Budget Law, 40 pages (1946) 

Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pages (1948) 

Model City Charter, 172 pages (1941) ' ‘a 
Model County and Municipal Bond Law, 54 pages (1953) 
Model County Charter, 109 pages (1956) 

Model Direct Primary Election System, 46 pages “(1951) 
Model Investment of State Funds Law, 38 pages (1954) 
Model Municipal Revenue Bond Law, 31 pages (1958) 
Model Real Property Tax Collection Law, 60 pages (1954 
Model State and Regional Planning Law, 73 pages (1955) 
Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953) 

Model State Constitution, 63 pages (1948) .... 

Model State Medico-legal Investigative System, 40 pages (1954 
Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1957) ......... 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


American County—Patchwork of Boards, 24 pages (1946) 

Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1957) 

Civic Victories, by Richard S. Childs, 367 pages (1952 

Coroners—A Symposium of Legal Bases and Actual Practices, 102 
pages mimeographed (1959 

Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, 82 pages (1958) ... 

Compilation of the 48 Direct Primary Systems, 55 pages (1958) 

Guide for Charter Commissions, 44 pages (1957) 

Guide to Community Action, by Mark S. Matthews, 447 pages (1954) 

Manager Plan Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 40 pages (1959 

New Era, New Thinking—Transition to Metropolitan Living, by Luther 
Gulick (Reprinted from Nationa Civic Review) 8 pages (1959) 

New Look at Home Rule, by Benjamin Baker etc. (reprinted from 
NATIONAL MUNICIPAL Review), 32 pages (1955) ‘ 

Proportional Representation—lIllustrative Election, 8 pages (1951) . 

Proportional Representation—Key to Democracy, by George H. Hallett, 
Jr., 177 pages (1940 
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National Municipal League 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 























WANTED 


The National Municipal League urgently needs copies of its 1900 


publication 


A Municipal Program 


Report of a Committee of the National Municipal 
League, Adopted by the League, November 17, 
1899, together with Explanatory and Other 
Papers. Macmillan, 1900. 


The League will pay $5.00 for each volume received. 


The League also needs copies of the volumes listed below, comprising 
its “National Municipal League Series,’ published by D. Appleton and 
Company from 1911 to 1919: 


City Government by Commission, Clinton Rogers Woodruff 
The Regulation of Municipal Utilities, Clyde Lyndon King 
The Initiative, Referendum and Recall, William Bennett Munro 
The Social Center, Edward J. Ward 

Woman’s Work in Municipalities, Mary Ritter Beard 
Lower Living Costs in Cities, Clyde Lyndon King 

The City Manager, Harry Aubrey Toulmin, Jr. 

Satellite Cities, Graham R. Taylor 

City Planning, John Nolen 

Town Planning for Small Communities, Charles S. Bird, Jr. 
Excess Condemnation, R. E. Cushman 

Municipal Functions, H. G, James 

A New Municipal Program, Clinton Rogers Woodruff 


Experts in City Government, E. A. Fitzpatrick 


The League will pay $2.50 for each of these volumes received. 
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